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“The weight debate 


lease be warned: this compilation of the best of 
DWM's extensive archive of exclusive interviews 
that cover the years 1982 to 1986 may, at times, 
seem like an abnormally sci-fi-themed edition of 
The Jerry Springer Show. Or, for the less discerning 
viewer, The Jeremy Kyle Show. (Or, for the virtually brain 
dead, Trisha.) Never before have the people responsible 
for making Doctor Who bickered, wrangled, and fallen 
out with each another as often and as vehemently as 
they do in this Special Edition, the definitive account of 
the show's most tumultuous years, Eric opposes John. 
Matthew opposes Janet. Colin opposes Michael. And Gary 
Downie opposes, well, practically everyone, including himself 
at one point. Imagine the taglines... 
“My script editor treats me like an idiot child!” 
“The Doctor prefers his other companions over me!” 
whose side are you on?” 


"Can you prove this script is yours? DNA results special!” 


“Nothing will stop me regenerating, not even you!" 


Indeed, like rabble-rousing TV ringmaster Jeremy K (“What about the innocent children in all this?!""), DWM has 
never been afraid to tackle big issues head-on, to ask the questions that matter, and believes that the only way to 
solve a problem is through honesty and openness. And shouting at our guests until they cry. These altercations 
offer fresh, multiple perspectives on proceedings, providing a complete primer for Doctor Who newbies, as well as a 
valuable refresher for hardened aficionados, and a thumping good read for the rest of us. 

These pages contain some stories that you may have heard before, and some that you probably haven't, Did you 
know, for instance, that the android from The Visitation was going to do somebody's housework? Or that there can 
be “enormous holes in the plot, but the audience will just never notice," according to Peter Davison? Or that Colin 
Baker can take it on the chin if you say that he’s “a bad actor"? No? Also, you'll learn why the Doctor and Turlough 
must not be left on their own in the TARDIS, that a “giant talking dog with flashing red eyes" was, at one stage, 
considered a great idea, and that The Trial of a Time Lord would have been bereft of a guest cast — probably — had it 
not been for Anita Graham's birthday party at a North London restaurant. Plus, discover how Davros got high, how 
low fandom sunk, and what happened when BBC] Controller Michael Grade (boo! hiss! etc!) decided it was time to 


axe Doctor Who... 


This Special Edition plots an assortment of shoot-first-ask-later action adventures, too-hot-for-teatime TV horror, 
and out-and-proud nostalgia fests. It chronicles the colourful exploits of the caring, sharing, celery-wearing, floppy- 
fringed, cricket-obsessed Fifth incarnation of the Doctor, and his loud, proud, tastelessness-endowed, curly-haired, 
larger-than-life successor. Of course, our interviewees focus more on some serials than others, but that is the 
nature of memory and judgement, and that is the point of a memoir, This Special Edition reflects how the cast 
and crew themselves recall what they did, and what happened to them, which makes for a frank, forthright, and 
insightful read — in turns funny, poignant, provocative, and, importantly, in their own words 


Til next time, take care of yourselves, and each other. 


BENJAMIN COOK 
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LIVE AND LET DIE 


PETER DAVISON: “During your last term at drama 
school, they give you an estimate - the most ghastly 
thing — of how well they think you'll do in the 
business, which is supposed to be encouraging. They 
told me that I wouldn't work until I was 40! I think 
it was because I'd largely played character parts in 
drama school. Agents would see this 21-year-old guy 
playing a 68-year-old man, so they wouldn't know 
what I was really like. How could they take me on?” 
Peter left drama school in July 1972. He got work 
almost immediately. “I spent three years working,” 


___ he reports, “in different repertory companies around 
_ the country.” His first television part, in 1975, was a 


blond-wigged space cowboy in “some very silly sci-fi. 
| always think of [ITV series] The Tomorrow People as 


a kids’ version of Doctor Who, It was all very juvenile, ' 


but a great learning experience for me.” 

The series that first propelled Peter into the 
limelight, however, was BBC veterinary drama All 
Creatures Great and Small. Is he fed up of still being 
associated with young vet Tristan Farnon? 

“It isn't frustrating so long as it doesn't stop me 
working. A few years back, 1 was locked into my ‘nice 
guy’ image, although I've always thought Tristan 
Farnon was a bit of a git. If anything frustrates me, 
actually, it’s the Doctor Who association. Whenever 
anything newsworthy happens to me, the press seize 
upon my Doctor Who connection.” |nteriewed by Benjamin 
Cook, DWM 313 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “After seven years, there was a 
whole barrage of viewers — anybody who was nine or 
under — that only knew Tom Baker as the face of the 
Doctor, so inevitably it was going to be the hardest job 
yet moving over into a new actor.” Interviewed by jererny 
Bentham, DWM Winter Special 1984/4 


PETER DAVISON: “I was rung up one day by [Doctor Who 
producer] John Nathan-Turner, and he told me that 


Tom Baker was leaving — which no one else knew 


at the time — and said, ‘Will you think about doing 
the Doctor?’ I remember being silent for some time. 
My first reaction was that it was a ludicrous idea. I'd 
often fantasised about béing in Doctor Who, but never 
really thought of playing the lead! First of all, | kind 
of turned it down. John said, ‘Well, look, let me take 
you out to lunch and explain to you why I'd like you 
to do it.’ He said that he wanted to change the image 
markedly from Tom. It’s no secret that he didn't 
really like Tom's treatment of the Doctor. He wanted 
someone younger and —” It suddenly comes back to 
Peter what his main doubt was: “Actually, this is what 
really put me off, he said that he wanted a ‘personality 
actor,’ Now, I'd never seen myself in a million years 
as a “personality actor’ — someone who came with a 
ready-made personality, | went through great agonies, 


THE TARDIS WAS LOOKING DECIDEDLY CROWDED AS 1982 DAWNED — NOT TO MENTION MORE 
YOUTHFUL THAN EVER BEFORE, AS PETER DAVISON, PROBABLY THE MOST FAMOUS FACE ON 
TV, BECAME THE YOUNGEST EVER DOCTOR. WITH TOM BAKER’S SEVEN-YEAR LEGACY LOOMING 
LARGE, THE 18-YEAR OLD SHOW NEEDED TO REINVENT ITSELF. SO IT WAS GOODBYE SATURDAY 
NIGHTS, AND HELLO TO SEVERAL MILLION NEW VIEWERS FOR DOCTOR WHO.... 


talking it over with my agent. I was on the brink of 
really turning it down again.” 

What changed his mind? 

Peter shrugs. “At the last minute, I just said yes.” 
interviewed by Nicholas Briggs, DWM 213 


So, how much was Peter offered? You can tell us... 


PETER DAVISON: “I thought I was pretty well paid,” he 
laughs, “but if I look back now at how much | got, it 
was pathetic!” 

Go on, how much? 

“Hmm. What was my first fee? I think I was paid 
£900 per episode, but I got additional money from 
overseas sales — and we are talking 1982. | bought a 
nice car and a house, so | can't complain. But if we'd 
been making Doctor Who in America, | would be so 
damn rich now!” 

How much of a burden was following on from 
Tom Baker? 

“I was slightly worried. Tom had done it for 
seven years, but then I’d never watched him. I was 
out having a good time! To me, William Hartnell 
and Patrick Troughton were the Doctors, so I was 
intimidated by them, not by Tom. I just had no idea 
how to play the part, It sounds weird, | know, but 
the thing with the Doctor is that you never really had 
anything to go on. Each of us played the same part 
essentially, but I always felt that I was too young to 
play him. I knew in my head that the Doctor should 
be older, but that wasn't a good enough reason not to 
take the part.” 

When did Peter start to feel at ease in Doctor Who? 

“After about three years,” he admits, “just as | was 
leaving it!” DWM 313 


PETER DAVISON: “You cant rely on people saying, ‘Oh 
well, Tom Baker did it this way, Patrick Troughton did 
it that way,’ etc. It has to be a solo effort. | am younger 
than any of the others, and | felt, in a way, that | had 
to be more fallible. | was never pushed towards that, 
but the implication if you get someone younger to 
play a lead part like that is always that you tend to 
make him dashing. | felt that he should be a sort 

of antihero — not evil so much as that he doesn’t go 
about things in the way that a normal hero would.” 
Interviewed by Jeremy Bentham, DWM Summer Special 1982 


After the photo calls and press announcements, there was 
still quite some time before the first fully-fledged screen 
appearance of the Fifth Doctor. The publicity bandwagon 
was kept rolling by an appearance on the BBC's popular 
lunchtime magazine programme Pebble Mill at One... 


PETER DAVISON: “There were no ideas in place about 
the character of the new Doctor. | never have any idea 
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what I’m doing. The best I can hope for is that 1 come 
up with a kind of bland, nondescript performance on 
day one of rehearsal, and hopefully something emerges 
over time... Of course, I didn't realistically expect anyone 
on this Pebble Mill thing to come forward and give me 

a great clue — except they had these 24 kids along, and 
said, ‘How do you think Peter should play the Doctor? 
What do you think he should be like?’ They all came up 
with their various suggestions, but the one that stuck in 
my mind was this boy who said, ‘I think you should be 
like Tristan [Farnon, from All Creatures Great and Small], 
but brave,’ which | thought was good and simplis 
I thought, ‘If only I can hang onto that.’ However, I don't 
think you can go with any predefined notions of how 
you're going to play something like the Doctor, because 
it's dependant on all sorts of factors — what scripts you've 
got, and who the companions are... 


č 


PETER DAVISON: “I inherited quite a few companions. 

I started off with three, which 1 inherited from Tom... 
The number three was too many, and in the end we had 
to start killing them off, or packing them back to Earth. 

I wasn't allowed to have any physical contact with the 
female companions. I was allowed to put my arm around 
the male companion, but not the female!” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “I thought the four of us were a 
good combination. A lot of those bickering scenes that 

became a staple of the show seemed to me quite alive, 

quite exhilarating, quite true. People who live on top of 
each other all the time, even lovers, bicker endlessly.” 


SARAH SUTTON: “The TARDIS was quite crowded 
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when I was there. I think that was a problem for the 
scriptwriters, finding something for us to do.” 


JANET FIELDING: “Peter was always very supportive. 

He's a modest guy, and quite unassuming, and very 
professional. What I admired about his work was that 
he really knew what he was doing, without being flashy. 
A lot of actors are very ‘theatrical’ and people go, ‘Oh, 
aren't they wonderful?’ But Peter wasn't like that.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “Peter Davison is the most 
temperamentally affable of people — in fact, probably 
the most stable actor I've ever met. In this world of 
fragile egos and insecure lunatics, he comes on like a 
doctor with a great bedside manner. | think he was quite 
nervous, because Tom had done it for so long, but in 
fact Peter was about the biggest thing on TV at the time. 
He tells a story at conventions that | said to him on his 
first day that I wished him luck, but that he could never 
be as good as Tom Baker. I’m bloody certain that this 
isn't true — but if it is, then it reflects very well on his 
temperament that he didn’t punch me!” 


PETER DAVISON: “I would have preferred, really, a more 
off-the-peg look. 1 thought that was always the idea, 
that the new Doctor would go to this room where there 
were loads of clothes, then he'd just pick something 
out, and put it together. Mine was a bit of a ‘designed’ 
costume ~ it didn’t have that kind of thrown-together 
feel, But it was very comfortable.” 


PETER DAVISON: “The celery was John’s idea. He just came 
to me one day, and said, ‘I think the new Doctor should 
wear a stick of celery on his lapel,’ and so that was it, 
Funny, really, because I don't like celery very much, and 


usually | end up getting presented with tons of the stuff 
at conventions!” 


Jutgoir p 


I Bidmead. 
H Bidmead 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “John thought up stuff like 

the celery and question marks on the collar, because 
other Doctors had sucked lollipops or played flutes, but 

I found myself utterly uninterested in things like that. 
That was not the Doctor for me at all. I particularly hated 
the question marks on the collar. It seemed to me a 
complete misunderstanding of the fundamentals of the 
show. I mean, eating celery?! Who cares?! But Peter was 
a big enough guy to say, ‘If you want me to chew celery, 
I'll chew celery...’ Part of the way that Castrovalva evolved 
was because I had no idea who was going to take over. 


The fact that the Doctor wakes up and finds himself 

in this utterly puzzling world of Castrovalva was not a 
million miles from the Doctor Who series itself, where 
up is down, and down is up, and there's no escape! 
Castrovalva was very much about Peter Davison coming 
fresh into the show, and having to solve the puzzle. 

I think he solved it superbly, by the way. Peter was a 


Doctor to everyone's taste.” 


PETER DAVISON: “I thought Castrovalva was quite well 
thought out, but immensely complex, 1 didn’t have a 
clear grasp of what it was about. It seemed to be about 
sorting out unfinished business before I got down to 
my own Doctor's adventures... To me, it's like a story 
that we had to do in order to establish the Doctor as 
played by me. I just remember endless running down 
corridors...” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “Castrovalva was bas 

drawings of a surrealist a 

When you think about it, it's a pretty off-the-wall story. 
I remember thinking it was brilliant. It says something 
for Adric that when compelled to create a city out of his 
mind, he comes up with something that Salvador Dali 
would have adored!” 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “There were two prints I had 
in mind: one called ‘Castrovalva’, in which you see a 
castle on top of a great wall, and another that has a 

village square with stairs that go up and down at the 


same time and all sorts of complicated things. It was 
one thing to see this as a print, and another to convey 
it dramatically, but it seemed natural to me for a Doctor 
Who.” 


PETER DAVISON: “We filmed in the grounds of this big, 
big house in Sussex. I remember Matthew being sick 
on one occasion, which was brilliant. He just threw up 
behind a tree in the middle of a shot. The remarkable 
thing was that Janet, Sarah and I just carried on acting! 
He'd had too much to drink the night before.” 


SARAH SUTTON: “We'd been having the customary drink, 
and Matthew had, shall we say, got a little carried away. 
The next morning was no fun for him. It would have 
been bad enough on any day, but on a filming day it 


Peter Davison 


must have been awful. He was so green ~ I'll never 


forget his face! Poor Matthew." 


ANTHONY AINLEY: “I think it was a collaboration: the 
producer, the director and me, plus the make-up and 
wardrobe people. But | made the ultimate decisions. You 


rely on instinct when talking over such matters with the 
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saying, ‘Yes, we'll 
keep that in,’ or ‘No, we won't.’ If you're tackling an 
acting job, a lot of it has to come from you — from your 
gut reaction to the script. If it all came from people 
trying to impose upon you, then I think it's nowhere 
near as interesting to do. I don't really like to talk about 
acting, but I do feel that it should come from you. They 
are such good parts, these Master stories, that | am 
actually thrilled to be doing them.” 


producer, a director or whatever 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “I loved working with Anthony 
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Ainley’s Master. Ainley is one of the few genuinely 
good guys that I've met, as well as being a very good 
actor. | think Adric identified in some ways with 
the Master. I'm surprised that he didn't join him...” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “I wasn't happy with the idea of 
Peter doing his début story first. | felt he needed time to 
get into his character, and become settled with it, And 

I didn't want an opening story where everyone could 
tune in and find out what the Doctor was like from the 
first episode. His character only really came through in 
the final episode, I wanted to keep everyone guessing 
so that they would watch the second, third, and fourth 
episodes as well, If you look at our figures, you'll see we 
got it right. 


PETER DAVISON: “I think it was useful not to do the first 
story first, I don’t know. Maybe it would have been 


Matthew Waterhouse 
better to do the first story first, to help me slip into the 
character...?” 

Indeed, Castrovalva didn't offer up much in the way 
of character development for the Doctor. “I spent a lot 
of the story slipping into a coma, and being carried 
around in this box!” 


FIONA CUMMING: “That Zero Cabinet was enormous 
It had to be big enough to get Peter in, but it was so 
unwieldy, even without Peter in it, so some of the 
uppings and downings were a real strain.” 


FIONA CUMMING: “I had to be careful not to let this new 
Doctor's first adventure become Nyssa and Tegan’s 
adventure. | had to keep relating it back to the Doctor 
all the time.” 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “I loved the idea of having this 
brash, over-large manifestation of the Doctor turning 
into this fragile little thing that gets carried about in a 
box, and putting the Doctor in the Zero Cabinet allowed 
him to form in both the viewers’ and my own mind, 
and perhaps in Peter Davison's mind, too.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “We actually recorded the second 
story, Four to Doomsday, before Castrovalva, Four to 
Doomsday was by the late Terence Dudley. He knew TV 
intimately, but this was his first encounter with the sort 
of sci-fi that has spaceships and monsters in it. He told 
me that he found it very difficult to write,” 


PETER DAVISON: “| did a nice spacewalk sequence in that. 
I thought that was quite good.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “It was a fine story, but 
insensitively scripted... Yes, Adric could charm, but he 
was more often than not made to look foolish. Not only 
did it undermine my character, but also it undermined 
the message of the piece. You don't have to be stupid or 
foolish to be idealistic and hopeful, even if naively so, It 
was a step back in every way. It could have been a great 
deal more interesting if, while making the boy wrong, 
they didn’t make him foolish... What I always wanted 
was for Doctor Who to be a bit more outrageous. John 
Nathan-Turner’s greatest contribution to the series is that 
it's constantly fascinating in one way or another. It’s not 
all good — it can't be — but it’s not bland. Most television 
is so bland — a sort of brainless mass of jelly that doesn't 
even have the courtesy to be really bad.” 


DORKA NiERADZIK: “I didn’t want them to look like 
creations from Beatrix Potter. | love Beatrix Potter, and I 
love her characters, but I didn't want to lose the fact that 
Stratford Johns was playing an alien monster.” 


PETER Davison: “I was watching up in the studio gallery. 
There was this particular take, which was great, but 

the director felt that it was just a bit too much. Now, 
we had a floor manager who was the most tactless 
person... The whole point of a floor manager is if the 


ying, ‘Tell that idiot to 
ion,’ the floor manager is 
‘Could you possibly 


director is up in the galler; 
get in the right f***ing pos 
meant to go to the actor and 
just manage to find your mark a bit better, pl 
because it’s quite important for the shot?’ Stratfor 
Johns does this take, and the director says, ‘We'll do it 
again. Could you ask Stratford to take it down a bit?’ 
And this floor manager says, ‘Er, Stratford, they think 
you're way over the top in the gallery!” Peter collapses 
into laughter. “He took it rather well, actually.” 


CHRISTOPHER BAILEY: “I don't remember that being a 
problem. 1 didn't know the programme very well, 
but | knew some of the rules, and Chris Bidmead 
showed me some videotapes. 1 had great confidence. 
But I delivered the scripts and heard nothing for four 
or five weeks. Complete silence descended.” 

In fact, Christopher Bidmead had left the programme, 
and Kinda had been passed to temporary script 
editor Antony Root, although the bulk of editing was 
undertaken by his replacement, Eric Saward. “I can't 
remember a single discussion about the script. I was 
used to working closely with a script editor or producer, 
but none of that happened. | produced the ideas, 
but nobody would engage with me. I had no creative 
springboard.” 


ANTONY root: “| did a lot of work with Chris Bailey 
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on Kinda, | can’t remember if I saw a treatment or a 
draft initially. If it was a draft, it was a very early one. 

I probably worked through another draft with him, if 
not two, and then Eric saw it through. | remember that 
one very well, because it was a script that operated on 
a number of levels in a really interesting way. It had 
Buddhist elements, the Mara and all that, which I found 
absolutely fascinating. Many of the stories worked only 
on an action-adventure level, but this was a way of 
fulfilling the basic narrative requirements of Doctor Who, 
and yet haying something going on behind for those that 
noticed. It was an atypical Doctor Who script. Chris was 
a very, very thoughtful man trying to find his way into 
writing for television." 


ERIC SAWARD: “I looked at the scripts with some horror. 
When we weren't in studio with Four to Doomsday, 

I was in long meetings with Christopher Bailey, Peter 
Grimwade [the director of Kinda}, and Antony Root, 
who was in the process of a week's handover. They had 
the first two episodes roughly in shape, but the second 
two didn't really exist. They just weren't working. There 
were lots of long speeches, which don't function well 
in the more naturalistic form of television.” 
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CHRISTOPHER BAILEY: “There was a sense in which 

| was the idiot child. I just turned up for the milking. 
I got back a script revision, and quite a bit had been 

reworked. I'd had no input into it at all. | didn't even 
know it was happening.” 


eric sawaro: “| had to undertake extensive rewrites. 

I'd done so much radio writing that I was confident in 

my skills. I believe that Christopher was very annoyed 

by my rewriting, saying that we treated him like a baby, 
which is not true. When he read the finished script, he 
said, ‘My themes! Where have they all gone?’ I said, ‘It 
was this or we rejected it.” 


CHRISTOPHER BAILEY: “The rewrites were clunky. ‘This 
script is badly written,’ I said, ‘and it’s got my name on 
it!’ This was on the Thursday; the read-through was on 
the Monday. I did a 48-hour rewrite. I couldn't get it 
back to what it was, though.” 

But Kinda wasn't all that bad, was it? 

“Well, Simon Rouse [playing Hindle] was fantastic 
As written, he was quite a cartoony character, but 
Simon did a proper acting job on it.” 


SIMON ROUSE & NERYS HUGHES: “! look back on Kinda,” 
says Simon, “and wish I'd camped up Hindle a bit 
more, put on some glasses or something.” 

Nerys — alias Dr Todd — is horrified. “No! Oh, no! 
What was good about Doctor Who was that it was done 
so sincerely. You couldn't really believe in the guns and 
the funny grey machine trampling around, but it was 
done with such passion, That was what made it special. 
It would have been so obvious to send it up, and quite 
wrong. You were ever so good, Si.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” concedes Simon. “I did 
enjoy it enormously, smashing the pot plants and 
constructing the little cardboard city. | always give it 
everything.” 


CHRISTOPHER BAILEY: “So imagine my horror to see this 
cardboard Cornflake-box construction!” The writer is 
referring to the model city that mad-as-a-hatter Hindle 
and spaced-out Sanders build in the control room 

of the survey dome. “That city should have been a 
serious enterprise, but it was made out of toilet rolls. 
Laughable! If the dome had been full of this marvellous 
model city, and outside was Eden — I mean, that’s a 


fantastic image. If I'd known [that it wasn't achievable], 
I'd have had a different idea... It was clear that I hadn't 
been told what could and couldn't be made to look 
realistic — or reasonable — within the programme's 
constraints, which were considerable. That snake was 
not supposed to be pink and plastic. If someone had 
said, ‘This ring of mirrors thing — we can't do it very 
well,’ I could have written something else. By the 

time I saw that they were struggling, it was too late. 
When | watched Kinda, | was pretty disappointed, to 
be honest. Paradise was a garden centre. You could 

see the plant pots! And the most wincey bit? The 
inhabitants of that planet had all just had a bath! They 
were shampoo-advert hippies. In my head, they'd been 
quite dirty, What I mustn't come across and I don't 
feel like — is a whinger who had his story cocked up. 
The point that I'm trying to get across is that it was my 
inexperience. If you can understand anything of the 
story past that...” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “It was a wonderful, strange story 
— emotionally deeper than usual. That poor lunatic and 
his cardboard city. Terrifying yet pitiful.” 


SIMON ROUSE & NERYS HUGHES: “You definitely had a 


story to tell, Simon, you and Richard Todd [Sanders]. 
He went native,” giggles Nerys, “and you went bonkers. 
The story dived straight in, and you didn't quite know 


where you were. I can see the bewilderment on my face 


when I’m acting, actually... It was very psychological, 
with all those half-s nd half-sinister bits where they 
held hands and the snake moved across.” 

“The guy who write Kinda,” adds Simon, “was an 
eccentric chain-smoking Buddhist who lived in Chalk 
Farm.” 


CHRISTOPHER BAILEY: “Mmm, studying Buddhism. I 
doing this really intense, intellectually-stretching study 
of Buddhist philosophy, and 1 realised that I'd sort of 
checked and tested my understanding of that in Kinda.” 
Many character names are taken from Pali, an 
ancient Indo-European language derived from Sanskrit, 
which survives in the language of Hinayana Buddhist 
scriptures. “Panna means wisdom, and Karuna means 
compassion, and the name of the Kinda planet, Deva 
Loka, means Heaven - that is, in the original language 
of Theravada Buddhists. Not that anybody gets it. 
What I wouldn't do now, and was wrong to do then, 


was name characters in a — forgive me — cheap British 
TV programme after concepts that are important to 
Buddhism. It's impertinent. That isn’t my culture. If you 
were making a programme in Japan or Sri Lanka, you'd 
think twice about calling a character Jesus Christ.” 
Kinda is hardly devoid of Christian mythology 
either, what with snakes and apples and an Edenic 
planet. “That wasn't so explicit,” argues Christopher. 
How about Kinda satire of the British Empire's 
colonisation practices, then? The producer's idea, 
it turns out: “That was a John Nathan-Turner bit of 
‘campery’. The pith helmets and Richard Todd were 
just part of the panto. | was writing about colonisation, 
but only in so far as...” He pauses. “I mean, John 
was evolving this idea of panto — slightly camp, with 
knowing little winks. Those were lazy ways to convey a 


theme. It didn't need to be like that. ‘We haven't actually 


put much care into this, but the audience will see the 
pith helmets and recognise Richard Todd...” 


SIMON ROUSE & NERYS HUGHES: “I did a This is Your 
Life with Richard,” recalls Simon. “When I reminded 
him that we'd done a Doctor Who together, I got the 
impression that he thought it best forgotten.” 

“Well, Richard was a really big film star,” points out 
Nerys. “He hadnt done a lot of television, 
The thing is, he had two children, and 
needed to work. | thought he was good 
- all innocent and child-like when his 
authority was swept away.” 

“Yeah, that beautiful smile he did,” 
nods Simon, “He and I walked off into the 
distance together at the end.” 


za 


CHRISTOPHER BAILEY: “The programme 
didn't really know what it wanted to be. 
Chris Bidmead’s take on that — which 

I was sympathetic to — was that as long 

as you obey the dynamics of popular 
children's television, you can actually start 
to deal with some quite interesting ideas 
about other societies and so on... The task 
that you set yourself is to write something 
that works on more than one level, which 


Christopher Bailey 
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is actually quite a hard thing to do. The cheap, fast-food 
version of that is pantomime.” 

Some fans suspect that Kinda was, in fact, 
written by Kate Bush. 

“You're joking?” 

Or Tom Stoppard, 

“Oh c'mon! Really? That’s disturbing.” 

The real Christopher Bailey chuckles heartily, 
before understandably asking: “Erm — why 

The myth stems from one or two 
unremarkable similarities between Kinda and 
some Kate Bush music videos, not to mention 
the lyrics of her 1985 hit Hounds of Love (‘It’s 
coming! / It’s in the trees!’), The latter rumour 
derives from Mr Stoppard’s assertions that, 
in the early 1980s, he was writing under 
pseudonyms to make ends meet. Considering 
Kinda's rich and surreal dialogue, colonial 
themes, and stagy maturity... 

“Aah, | see what you mean,” Christopher 
grins, “but Tom Stoppard did not write Kinda 
And neither did Kate Bush. I’m not even sure 
who she is. Is she the one with the high voice? 
I am the bastard child of Tom Stoppard and 
Kate Bush! You've made my day.” 


JANET FIELDING: “It’s funny, because when the 
season reviews for Kinda came out, and we 
got the reaction of the fanzines, it didn't do 
very well. I couldn't understand that. When 


(2) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


we all picked up the script, we said, ‘This is terribly 
imaginative — an amazing script with some super 


ideas.” 


PETER DAVISON: “It was good for Janet, because it gave 
her something more to do than just raise her eyebrows 
and get pissed off with the Doctor.” 


JANET FIELDING: “It was nice to get Tegan out of her 
character's rut, and change things a bit. I could 
do some underplaying instead of the same old 
exaggerations.” 


SARAH SUTTON: “I'm often asked why I wasn't in Kinda. 
I think the reason was that they wanted to give one of 
us a decent story, and that was Janet. Someone had to 
have a headache for a couple of episodes, and that was 
me. I didn’t mind. It gave me the chance to do a bit 
more shopping.” 


CHRISTOPHER BAILEY: “I couldn't face carrying forward 
four regular characters. | thought Tegan made a better 
lead — and Janet, she's sexy, and it may be that I took 
that when thinking about what I was going to do, 
because I had to deal with three a 
Doctor..." 


istants, plus the 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “Adric, for some reason, goes off 
in that box [the automated Total Survival Suit]. We had 
a mild row-ette over whether when he gets out of the 


box, having caused a considerable amount of damage, 
he should be worried about his own wellbeing, or the 
wellbeing of those that he'd injured. It irritated me that 
this should be raised on the studio floor. In ten days of 
rehearsals, we'd never discussed it. One of the problems 
of TV rehea is that directors become so preoccupied 
with technical considerations that people rarely discu 
character. I suppose the assumption is that actors do all 
that work themselves, but it's rubbish; rehearsal time is 
about that above everything. If you simply cast types and 
leave them to churn out performances, you get the sort 
of boring work that you see all the time on popular TV 
—work with no depth at all.” 


JANET FIELDING: “I didn’t know on what level to relate to 
Matthew. One forgets how macho the whole telly ethos 
was in those days, to what extent misogyny was an 
operating force, and Matthew... oh God, bless his little 
wooden socks, but the guy used to try to patronise me, 
and I just used to think...” Here she breaks off and, for 
the benefit of the tape recorder, explains: “Janet makes a 
rude gesture with her finger!” 


PETER DAVISON: “Matthew did some quite extraordinary 
things, like the time he took Richard Todd to one side 
and tried to tell him how to act! Mathew thought that he 
had the right to do so.” 


PETER DAVISON: “I don’t know that Richard Todd could 
really believe it. Matthew was saying, ‘Of course, 
Richard, the thing about acting on television, you have to 
do it in a certain kind of...’ I've no idea whether Matthew 
knew that Richard Todd was a big star or not. Probably 
not.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “Kinda was quite interesting, and 
I think it was my best performance.” 


Eric SAWARD: “Poor old Matthew Waterhouse was not 
very good, I think even he realis 


s that now.” 


JANET FIELDING: “There were times when you started to 
feel sorry for Matthew — and that was always a mistake. 
Matthew didn't feel sorry for Matthew. Matthew was 

a Doctor Who fan; as far as Matthew was concerned, 

he knew more about the show than you did, He 

had no humility — none, absolutely zero humility 

- when approaching the role. You need a certain self- 
confidence, a certain arrogance, in order to get up 
there and deliver the goods, but also you need a certain 
humility in order to learn, and take on board what's 
happening around you.” 


PETER DAVISON: “In a very un-vindictive way, I think he 
shouldn't have been an actor. And I so don't mean that 
in a horrible way. Matthew spoke the lines quite well 


at his audition, | think, but he wasn't an awfully good 
actor, And why should he have been? I don’t think he 
was trained as an actor.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “I can hardly object if my acting 
isnt liked, because that's a matter of opinion.” 


PETER DAVISON: “He was a t***, but only because he 
was put in that situation. If you take someone out of 
the postal room or wherever they got him from, and 
put him in a successful series, it's going to go to his 
head, Matthew didn't understand that his 15 minutes of 
fame could disappear overnight. You have to be humble 
about it.” 


Gary pownle: “To start with, Matthew never came from 
the postal room. Maybe he started off in the postal 
room, but he wasn't a postal boy with John. No, he was 
an actor, He played in... | can't even think what classic 
drama he played in [To Serve Them All My Days], but 
he was very good in it. He had a brilliant read-through; 
that’s why John gave him the part... He gave a brilliant 
interview, so | don't know what happened between then 
and the show. But he was fun, you know? He was a 
baby then, really. He has probably grown up now, He 

a child. I think he appealed to the teeny-weenies. 
He was there for the younger viewers, and he did have 
a lot of fans.” 


PETER Davison: “He wasrit detrimental to the series, 
I suppose... There was a conscious effort during my time 
as the Doctor to make the companions ‘interesting’, 


and I'm not so sure that it always worked... 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “One of the things that I think 
is true under Nathan-Turner is that the tone of 
companions changed a bit. There was a time when | 
was in it, and for a couple of years afterwards, when all 


the companions were being played by genuine actors of 
at the beginning 


high quality. We were all, more or | 
of our careers. For all of us, it was a matter of potential, 
rather than achievement... In my view, there are no 
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good actors under about 40, because 
actors become good through experience 
- both of acting and of life — but I think 
John was very good at spotting talent of a 
very high order.” 


PETER DAVISON: “Hmm, He was a very good sulker 
Yes! Matthew was marvellous at moody scenes. That's 
flattering, isn’t it? Look, I want to make it absolutely 
clear that we never had any cross words. Matthew 
wasn't difficult, but he could just, on occasion, be a 
bit of a... well, look, he was out of his depth, and I can 
understand that.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “The criticisms hurt me 
incredibly, but you had to block them out, because they 
were said by people with no real understanding — people 
who said, ‘I like Nyssa because she wears tight trousers 
but Matthew is fat and gave a mediocre performance.’ 
That's their standard. It's not based on acting... People 
used to say to me, ‘Oh, I love Zoë [a 1960s companion 
played by Wendy Padbury], she was the best,’ and then 
I saw this old black-and-white repeat with this woman 
playing it like a pantomime. It was embarrassing — and 
that’s what they think is good...?!” 


ERIC SAWARD: “I was lucky with The Visitation. It was 


(14) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


commissioned by Chris Bidmead, partly edited by him, 
then Antony Root, and finally me. It was made more or 
less as written.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “A girlfriend, who was a student, was 
writing an essay on architecture in the Seventeenth 
Century, the influence of the Great Fire of London, and 
how London changed radically afterwards. During her 
researches, she came across this fact that the black rat 
more or less died out in this country after the Great 
Fire, the reason being that it was subject to its own 
disease, and had died of the plague. I thought, ‘Wouldn't 
it be nice to think of something more imaginative as to 
why it might have died?’ We really don't know how the 
Great Fire started 
I devised a way of entwining those ideas into a Doctor 
Who story.” 


there are so many theories — and so 


PETER Davison: “I like those kind of stories that are 
about the Doctor interfering with history in some 

way. Those are the ones that | always remember. Eric 
Saward used to do it very well. These great mystifying 
things like... who started the Great Fire of London? Eric 
sorts it out! I found those stories neat.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “It was never a principal, but it 
is a view that has grown up with the series, that you 
should not give children an incorrect view of history 
The Visitation was very carefully structured so that no 
mention was ever made of the Great Fire of London, 
nor even of the plague. There were references to 
both events, but if you are old enough to appreciate 
these hints then you are assumed to be old enough 
to differentiate between fiction as shown on Doctor 
Who and facts as taught in schools. Never would we 
present a story that states in the script that the Doctor is 
responsible for causing an event in history.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “I remember thinking that The 
Visitation seemed more extraordinary on the page than 
it wound up on TV. Peter Davison came into rehearsal 
off Four to Doomsday full of beans, shaking this new 
script that he thought was fantastic. Of course, Michael 
Robbins [playing Richard Mace], who has since died, 
was with us. Almost everyone has since died. It strikes 
me now that these are old programmes — that they 

are older now than the Patrick Troughton stories were 
when | first started on the series.” 


vork in the previous season, Pet 


ted The Visitation 
PETER MOFFATT: “I liked that script very much, and 

I loved the character of Richard Mace. Eric kept making 
a fuss because Michael would adapt his lines. | thought 
what he did was a bit better than written, but Eric 
would sit in the recording sighing and grimacing.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “Peter was an old-school director. If you 
look at the beginning of some of the scenes, they open 
on a wide shot. Directors nowadays would never do it 
that way, because the audience doesn't need a constant 
reminder of where they are — which is the purpose of a 
wide shot. It’s very workmanlike direction, and you're 
not going to get much energy into it that way,” 


PETER DAVISON: “It was filmed in Black Park. 


getting the silliness out of your system. Michael Melia 
{the Terileptil Leader] and I laughed all the way through 
rehearsals — but then we had to play it for real. Maybe 
that was a mistake? | felt that you had to believe in it.” 

Is there anything that Peter wouldn't do for his art? 

“There's virtually nothing | wouldn't do, within the 
boundaries of reasonable behaviour!” 

What about those self-consciously showbiz 1980s 
photo calls? 

“Ah. Yes, well, there was the one with the clown 
costume, which was part of the Black Orchid story, 
wasn't it?” 


ERIC SAWARD: “I had quite a few problems with Terence 
[Dudley, the writer of Black Orchid), because he was 
very much of the old guard. He'd had a very successful 
career with the BBC as a producer and director 
Unfortunately, his attitude was rather arrogant 

He believed that he knew everything. Terence had the 


“People would say ‘Matthew is fat and so 
gives a mediocre performance.’ It’s not 
even based on my acting!” matthew Waterhouse 


It's a favourite location for filming, which is quite 
extraordinary as it's on a flight path to Heathrow 
Airport. You get, quite literally, a minute between 
planes — and it was meant to be set some years ago, 
when they didn't have planes! But 1 remember we had 
the most remarkable piece of luck: we arrived for work, 
and there'd been an air-traffic controllers’ strike. There 
were no planes! We cruised through a day-and-a-half’s 
filming in one morning, Complete silence.” 


The Visitatior 


PETER MOFFATT: “The Terileptils were very clever. The 
boy who operated the animatronic mouth, Peter Wragg, 
never needed a script. He just seemed to know the 
dialogue, and made the mouth synch with it. It was like 
a conductor conducting a symphony without a score. 
Those monsters were very fetching, 1 thought. Some 

of the Doctor Who creatures had terribly phoney masks 
with visible gaps, but these were superb.” 


PETER DAVISON: “Part of the rehearsal process was 
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opinion of ‘Dear boy, it's only Doctor Who. Anything 
will do.’ That sort of attitude kills any chance of making 
a good show, That said, Black Orchid worked quite 
well, and Ron Jones did a good job directing it. It w: 
certainly John’s favourite of the season. He liked the 
glamour, the musical aspect of it. 


Gary DOWNIE: “I had to teach the cast how to Charleston 
and foxtrot, and do all the traditional ballroom dances. 

I didn’t really need much time; I'm a professional. 

But Matthew Waterhouse had two left feet, so we 
mostly left him at the table eating food.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “I love food. | love eating out in 
restaurants. I'm a big fish eater.” 


PETER DAVISON: “I never particularly liked Black Orchid, to 
tell you the truth, mainly because | seemed to spend a lot 
of time dressed up like an idiot, but also because I don't 
like two-parters, really. They're too short. The story is all 
wrapped up a bit too quickly. Or maybe it just smacked 
too much of Noel Coward or something?” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “No, I don't think so. There is a 
risk involved with doing a story of this kind, but I feel 
strongly that there is a place for the human monster in 
Doctor Who, The important thing is to be very careful 
with the treatment of such a monster. In Black Orchid, 
we took great care to emphasise that he wasn't really a 
monster at all, but rather a sad figure. The aim was to 
make you feel sorry for him at the end, and I think it 
worked well.” 


@ DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


SARAH SUTTON: “It was very tiring, both as far as effects 
and acting were concerned. There was a lot of waiting 
around, and several costume changes, which can be 

a great pain. The worst thing was keeping up one's 
concentration, and remembering whereabouts one was 
in the plot of the thing so that it didn't end up sounding 
discontinuous. I enjoyed the end result, although you 
could see that my double was another actress. She wasn't 
like me at all — not even the same height!" 


RON JONES: “It was an amazing problem finding 
someone who was the right height and build. The girl 
we got, Vanessa Paine, was used for some scenes, but 
for others it proved to be an exercise of concentration 
for Sarah, In the studio, we used the split-screen 
technique — recording only one half of the picture, and 


cric >awara 


then remounting the scene with Sarah playing it all 
over again to nothing except her own recorded voice 
being played back via some speakers. It was extremely 
time-consuming.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “That was a very relaxed 

production. Sarah loved it — but then she would, 

because she had all the lines 
Matthew welcomed the change of costume (“Yes, 

but they wouldn't let me keep it, so we came to a 

compromise — and had it hanging up in Adric’s bedroom 

in the TARDIS, which I thought was rather sweet") 

but had become less satisfied with other aspects of his 

character. “The job of an actor is to burrow as deeply as 

possible into the character being played, but in a series 

like Doctor Who, it has to be said, this is probably a 

waste of effort. There simply isn't enough there to find. 

| was getting immersed in all these questions, which 

are the very stuff of fine acting, and of course it's wholly 

irrelevant. Perhaps it would have been better if I'd 

forgotten it, and smiled a lot. But that’s not the way 

I work. I am many things, but I’m not a hack.” 


JANET FIELDING: “It settled down to sort of an action 
series when I was doing it, and so there was very little 
in terms of character or anything like that.” 

Tegan, according to Janet, was completely 
one-dimensional. “There is a difference between 
‘personality’ and ‘character’. Character and personality 
are not the same thing. Tegan was a personality — the 
kind of slightly grumpy, brash Australian — the Lucy 
[from Charles Schultz's Peanuts cartoons] in space. 
That's not a character. She wasn't well-served.” 

Male characters in Doctor Who didn't come off much 
better, though. Look at Adric. 

“I don't know that the male companions fared that 
badly. Okay, so you need somebody in the TARDIS who 
doesn't know so much, so they can ask questions in 
order to get over exposition; I just think that it's less 
acceptable to find women in that role.” 


PETER DAVISON: “I don't buy that at all. I don’t see why 
Doctor Who is sexist. It happens to be that the Doctor is 
male; | don't think it would work with a female Doctor, 
I think it would be hogwash, really. I'm all for more 
programmes with women in them, but I don't think 
that means that programmes with male stars can't be 
made.” 


SARAH SUTTON: “I feel as though I ought to be saying, 
‘It was awful, the women were treated badly, we all got 
these terrible lines,’ but | can't; it wouldn't have been 
Doctor Who, Maybe it should never have been Doctor 
Who as it was? 


PETER DAVISON: “I liked the character of Nyssa best of 
all. She seemed to me to work best in the Doctor Who 
format. I know that she wasn't as popular as Tegan, 
but I don’t think that stroppy type works as well as the 
more passive, ‘pass the test tube’ kind of assistant. 

If you try and break the mould, the character emphasis 
changes, and you're veering dangerously into the 
realms of soap opera, That's not to pass any kind of 
judgement on Janet or anyone, because we all got 

on tremendously well; it's just an opinion about the 
characters.” 


SARAH SUTTON: “My views on feminism have changed 
since I had [her daughter] Hannah. | used to be quite 
a strong feminist, but I'm not as belligerent as | used 
to be. I don't know what the problem is with Doctor 

Who girls, although I'm aware that there is a problem 
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of some sort. Janet Fielding is quite eloquent on this 
matter.” 


GARY DOWNIE: "Janet had a bit of a chip on her shoulder. 
All Australians did at that time. I can say that because 
my father was Australian. Their lifestyle was American, 
but they were supposed to be British — but they were 
neither, which is a bit of an identity crisis. Janet wanted 
to be taken for all her worth as a woman, and that’s what 
John wanted. He wanted a feisty lady. Her character was 
feisty. She gave the men a run for their money. Janet 
was a womar!s lib, burn-your-bra type.” 


JANET FIELDING: “I absolutely embrace the term feminist 
~ completely and utterly, Look it up in the dictionary! 
It means that you believe in equal rights for women 
Now, that belief comes in all sorts of guises. | happen 
to be the sort of feminist that, you know, wears a bra 
and mi a, It's not that I dislike men, I don't at all. 
They have their uses!” 

Do you think that Tegan was a feminist? 

“I'd like her to have been,” considers Janet, “but 
no, | don't think so, not if she would have taken a job 
as an air stewardess,” 
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JANET FIELDING: “I did complain about the costumes 
I hated the boob-tube, I actually asked for it to be burned 
when I stopped wearing it. I had to be laced into it, and 
it rubbed sores around my waist. I loathed it. I thought 
it was desperately unflattering. Apart from anything 
else, I’m vain. I don't think I was best served by that 
outfit... Political correctness — which is a pejorative term, 
unfortunately — doesn't spring from a cosmetic dressing- 
up of something; it springs from the purpose of the plot 


© DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


function that the character has. Who wants to identify 
with a woman who is stupid enough to climb a cliff in 
two-inch high-heels and a tight skirt? A series that sets 
out to teach children history in an entertaining fashion 
has a very different remit from a series that attempts to 
be a family adventure series where a superhero rescues 
people and saves the day every week... What happened 
was that it became family viewing, and the girls became 
something for the dads to watch, and that was told to 
you when you joined the programme in no uncertain 
terms.” 


BERYL REID: “It was a change for me, because I didn't 
really know anything about science-fiction. Normally, 
no one would ever think of me as a captain of a space 
freighter, but that’s why I enjoyed it. It was a challenge, 
and a strange experience. They got me in some lovely 
leather gear, and a bright red wig, and we were away!” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “She was lovely, and took 


me under her wing. She told me, after it had been 
broadcast, that she thought mine was a brilliant 
performance. | looked at my feet and blushed.” 


PETER DAVISON: “She's a wonderful woman, Beryl, but 
she had no idea about anything she was saying.” 


BERYL REID: “They all took it very seriously. I was driving 
the spaceship, and one of my lines was, ‘I'm going into 
warp drive now.’ At one stage, I added, ‘Is that off the 
Earls Court Road?’ It wasn't on a take, of course, but it 
didn't go down very well. When I realised that it wasn’t 
the right thing to do, | stopped. The director, Peter 


Grimwade, didn't have a great sense of humour. | think 
he was rather nervous with me. 1 usually fall madly in 
love with directors, but Peter and I didn't have a lot in 
common. It wasn't a love match.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “Earthshock was an absolute 
nightmare to make, and it took a massive amount 

of work to get the episode finished in time for 
transmission. It was a very costly story to do. We did it 
to prove to ourselves that we could do a show like that.” 


PETER DAVISON: “I liked Earthshock. For a long while, it 
was my favourite story. One thing that always used to 
come over well in Doctor Who was caves — dark, dimly 


lit caves!” 


JANET FIELDING: “I remember once, we were in rehearsal, 
and the director said, ‘There'll be one of the: 
know, those dome things,’ and | said, ‘A cave 
director turned to look at me, and went, ‘You know, 
you're surprisingly bright for a girl, aren't you?’ And 

I thought, ‘You...!’ But that truly, truly, truly was the way 
it went. That’s how men related to you. As I got older, 

I was less prepared to tolerate it.” 


PETER DAVISON: “The Cybermen were always my 
favourite adversaries, dating way back to when 

I watched them with William Hartnell and Patrick 
Troughton. | remember they'd changed entirely from 
those days. They used to have a sort of sock over their 
heads, and a headlamp on their foreheads, and they 


talked in a very strange voice. ” 


SARAH SUTTON: “I like Cybermen, They were my 
favourite monsters.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “There had to be an exchange 
between the Doctor and the Cybermen, and between 
the Cybermen themselves, but complete non-emotion 
is very boring, so it was my decision that the Cybermen 
should have the moving jaw to give you that necessary 
exchange. That way the Cybermen could still project 
such things 
to be important.” 


clinical fury and resentment, which 1 felt 


DAVID BANKS: “The idea of playing someone who was part 
human and part mechanical intrigued me, so I tried to 
convey that in my audition with Peter Grimwade. We 
read the exchange between the Cyber Leader and the 
Doctor about what it’s like to smell a flower, and enjoy 
a meal, and of course the other human enjoyments that 
the Cybermen don't have access to anymore. I think 
those lines really got under the skin of the Cybermen.” 
But David cringes as he remembers the less-than- 
comfortable Cybermen costumes. “1 don't think they 
were designed with actors in mind, really. It was 
designed to be a basic suit sewn to fit the shape of 
the actors... The panel on the back of the helmet was 
screwed into place, and that was the point where you 
began to feel extremely trapped and claustrophobic 
If you wanted to scratch your nose, you had to get 
the attention of one of the stagehands to bring a 
screwdriver and get you out of this thing.” 


PETER DAVISON: “Of course, this was the story in which 


we lost Matthew, much to his chagrin. 
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PETER DAVISON: “Ha ha, it was very funny! Matthew was 
unhappy about it, but I truly believed — no, truly — that 
it was good for the series to show that bad things can 
happen. The Doctor can't die, obviously, but it gets a bit 
boring if nothing ever happens to anyone. | make jokes 
about it, I know, but I agreed with John Nathan-Turner 
absolutely on this. What a way to go! 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “It was kind of a joint decision 
As far as 1 was concerned, everything sort of died 

on me. I'd done all I could. My last day was pretty 

sad, actually. They got me a taxi, and filled it with 
champagne and the works, I was fairly keyed up, and a 
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bit drunk, and on the way home | burst into tears! 
I think you can understand why.” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “It was very odd to end the life 
of a character that one had lived with for two years. If 
you really want to get bleak, you could remark that it 
is an act of suicide, Adric kills himself. Perhaps that’s 
a rather stark way of looking at it, but there's no doubt 
that Earthshock was a gem of a story, and probably the 
best that | was in, It was a very strange feeling finding 
out that I was going to be killed off. | didn't protest at all 
though. I didn't think they would listen anyway... Also 
I think that’s the right departure for him. Can you see 
him leaving for love or sexual reasons? | dont think so. 
For the children of the time, it's one of the moments 
of television that will remain with them forever. Every 


generation has a few of those moments 


eric SAwARD: “I read a review of the Earthshock DVD 
release where the reviewer said, ‘Who is bothered about 
Adric being killed? Where is the shock in that?’ This is 
so silly, and the point is being missed completely... It’s 
supposed to be a fun adventure story, but this reviewer 
talked about it as if it had profundity beyond belief, and 
no one cared about Adric. The whole point of the story 
was that Adric tries to save the ship, tries to save Earth, 
but he’s wrong, In spite of being a good guy, we all 
know that he’s a prat — he's already been a prat over x 
number of stories.” 


PETER DAVISON: “| kept saying to Matthew, ‘No one’s 
going to forget you.’ He lived in some fantasy world in 
which he thought that they'd miss him so much that 
they'd bring him back." 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: “Well, Time-Flight was about a 
week later,” points out Matthew, apropos his cameo as 
a phantom in the following serial. “Peter went a bit pale 
when he saw that he hadn't got rid of me that easily!” 


PETER GRIMWADE: “Time-Flight started as a Tom Baker 
story... The idea was more or less what was eventually 
done... The Master wasnt in it at first. The baddie was 
a rogue spirit of the Xeraphin, or someone who had 


taken over the race, creating this kind of monstrous 
character... | thought it was quite nice to have the 
Heathrow element, and bring it down into the real 
world and real technology, and to contrast the kind 
of creaky, parochial TARDIS with the supersonic 
Concorde technology. I suppose | wanted a free flight 
on Concorde, too! I did quite a lot of research. 1 did 

a training session with one of the chief captains, and 
spent a day with a crew, talking through the technical 
aspects of the script.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “Peter's script had been left until the end 
of the season. When I came to look at it, I realised 

that it was in a pretty bad state. I had this guilt thing, 
because Peter had done such a tremendous job directing 
Earthshock, | felt that I had to be as supportive as 
possible... After the negotiations had been done to allow 
the use of Concorde, we had to submit the finished 
script to British Airways, who got someone from their 
PR department to go through it with us. Peter had 

put things like the pilot referring to the passengers as 
‘punters’; everyone knows that they do this, but the PR 
man was adamant, so all the little bits of slang that creep 
into everyday conversation had to be taken out." 


PETER DAVISON: “It was very frustrating to rehearse a 
script, knowing that it was going to end up looking like 


a pile of crap, but we had no money. There is a good 
story in Time-Flight, really, but we recorded it on this 
absurd perspective set with a model of Concorde and 
polystyrene monsters.” 


PETER GRIMWADE: “People say, ‘Oh, if we'd had some 
more money,’ but | think if you have the perception, if 
you have the will, that’s the answer. | think one should 
be able to direct one's work much more. When a writer 
writes, he is actually directing, too. I used to think it 
was better to have a director come in to a writer's script, 
because one got such a lot of plusses in the form of 
extra ideas, but I've not found that lately,” 


RON jones: “We would have liked to have done all that 
eath stuff on location, but it would have required at 
least two weeks filming, which was out of the question. 
To recreate an entire heath in the studio is very 
difficult. The perspective set gave some idea of scale, 
but the actors were limited in their movement, and the 
overall impression was too static.” 

The Plasmatons — monsters of the Master's creation 


our pre-planning meeting, when we all agreed that the 
problem with monsters was that, because you usually 
have a man in side, it’s difficult to get away from the 
basic human shape. As a kind of amorphous glob, the 
Plasmatons were a desire to break away from that, 


although I don't think they worked as well as they could 


ave done had they been more mobil 
However, filming in Heathrow airport was quite a 
coup for the Doctor Who team. “Time-Flight actually 
broke new ground as far as Heathrow was concerned. 
They had more or less banned drama filming at the 
airport, because I think they'd had bad experiences. 
We approached them early on, and British Airways was 
quite keen for us to use Concorde, but it all rested with 
the British Airport Authority, who said, ‘Okay, we'll give 


- were another challenge. “The Plasmatons came out of 


it a try,’ I think because they had a Doctor 
Who fan there! It didn't really fit to have all 
that snow, but we had absolutely no way 
around it. What was our alternative?” 


SARAH SUTTON: “| didn't like the story, and it 
was cold — freezing cold. Poor Janet was the 
worst off. At least I had trousers on. Seeing 
someone cry because they are so cold, that 
was awful. It was very bright, and having 

to look at cameras four feet from you just 
brought tears to your eyes. The director 
would say, 'Keep your eyes open!” 


SARAH SUTTON: “I did like some of that 

story, though. I liked the way they tried 

to give Nyssa a bit of the old extrasensory 
perception... Those Plasmaton monsters 
were quite amusing. They were supposed to 
look terribly menacing, but the actors inside 
couldn't see where they were going or what 
they were doing, so the effect was rather 
negated. They just sort of stood there, and 
hoped for the best.” 


SARAH SUTTON: “I just didn't understand 
the story, to be honest. I think it was just 


Peter Davison 


an excuse to have us sit on Concorde. We all thought 
we were going to get a ride on it. We were very 
disappointed.” 


RON jones: “I said to a friend, ‘I did it as technically 
and capably as I could’, which is not to say someone 
else couldn't have done it better. I found the physical 
restrictions swamped us. You always have an initial gut 
reaction to a story, but 1 knew from the beginning that 
going to be tough to realise.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “The end product didn't work very well. 
With a stronger, more dynamic director, it could have 
worked better, but Ron Jones was very much ‘Put the 
camera there, photograph it, and hope it works.’ But it 
didn't.” e 
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PETER DAVISON: “I was never very happy with my second 

series. | think it got just a little bit dull, and the stories 

a bit over-complex. | didnt feel that I had a lot of room 

to embellish the character, and I think that is definitely 

one of the inherent dangers of doing Doctor Who. The 

writers tend to latch onto your first portrayal of the part, 
sand stick with that. For me, that presented too limited a 
F challenge.” owm 

ERIC SAWARD: “I liked Peter very much, but I do think 
he was slightly miscast. 1 thought he was a little young, 
but he grabbed the part, and made something of it. To a 
large extent, he was successful. Peter is a very good actor, 
and his performance reflected this.” DWM 346 


SARAH SUTTON: “It was decided before the season started 
that Nyssa would be written out midway through. John 
decided that we'd done all we could with her, and I can 
see the validity of that. Before she went, there was this 
effort to make her seem a little more mature, and more 
able to cope than she had been before. Nyssa had got 

a lot more sure of herself by my last season. Part of 
this was reflected in the looser hairstyle and the new 
costumes, which were designed to give Nyssa a more 
adult look. Apparently, there'd been a lot of complaints 
from viewers that Nyssa kept herself so covered all the 
time! Although, for filming purposes, miniskirts are 
somewhat less practical than velvet trousers. John felt 
that it was time we began to see Nyssa grow up a bit, 
and become a bit more sophisticated — important, really, 
considering the circumstances of her departure...” 

DWM 10 


Having marked Doctor Who’s tenth anniversary, renegade 
Time Lord Omega returned to usher in its twentieth year, in 
a serial scripted by Johnny Byrne... 


JOHNNY BYRNE: “I wanted to see a slightly different 
aspect of his character. I was determined to bring him 
back as someone who was not so terribly black-and- 
white — not completely gaga and ranting. I’d seen the 
first one he appeared in [1973's The Three Doctors], and 
he was completely over the top. He needed to calm 
down. If we believed that Omega was the man that 

had given the Time Lords the gift of time-travel, and 
that they had taken it and, for whatever reason, found 

it necessary to kick him out, then there had been an 
injustice of sorts... The simple story of Arc of Infinity is 
that Omega wants to come back, and be with his peers 
and contemporaries. It’s the way that he comes back 
that forms the story, and that is necessarily complex, 
because he’s in a very complex situation: he is locked in 
another dimension... If you look at the way that the plot 
unfolds, you don't understand why he needs the Doctor's 
bio-scan data, and you don't understand how he’s going 
to use the naturally-occurring phenomenon, the Arc of 


FRIENDS REUNITED 


Happy BIRTHDAY, Doctor WHO! WITH THE TIME LORD NOTCHING UP THE BIG TWO-OH, 
1983 WAS A YEAR FOR SOME SERIOUS CELEBRATION. BUT WITH AN INCREASINGLY DISSATISFIED 
LEADING MAN, A CANCELLED SEASON FINALE, AND AN UPHILL STRUGGLE TO GET AN INSANELY 
AMBITIOUS ANNIVERSARY STORY WRITTEN, LET ALONE MADE, THERE WASN'T VERY MUCH TIME 
TO KICK BACK AND LET OFF THOSE PARTY POPPERS AT THE BBC... 


Infinity, which means that his efforts to get back have 

to be precisely timed and set up long ago... It wasn't a 
conventional story, not in the sense of constructing a 
plot; what we were doing in Arc of Infinity was essentially 
the reverse — unravelling a plot.” Interviewed by Marcus Hear 
DWM \ lig 


A new actor replaced Stephen Thorne, who had played 

Omega in The Three Doctors. Ian Collier, who had last 
appeared in Doctor Who as Stuart Hyde in 1972's The 
Time Monster, donned Omega’s cumbersome costume... 


IAN COLLIER: “Special effects went to town for the head 
of Omega. They built a mechanism that was voice 
sensitive so that, when I spoke, it would make the 

jaws on the fibreglass head move. It was an absolute 
disaster! It made such a noise that they couldn't use my 
actual speech — it all had to be dubbed on afterwards 
-and I couldn't hear anything because of the servo 
motors that operated it. They thought that they'd done 
something incredibly clever, but it was useless. I just 
had to vaguely cough and this engine would start up, 
and the jaws would start moving... The costume was 
incredibly uncomfortable. | wore a wetsuit to start with, 
and over that was a body suit with great holes cut in it, 
and the wet suit was bright blue so that you appeared to 
be able to see through me with CSO effects, and then 
that bloody great cloak, and a hat on top, and gloves...” 
Interviewed by Chris Howarth a DWM 21 


Arc of Infinity was directed by Ron Jones, and shot partly 
on location in Amsterdam. 


RON jones: “Having got the script, | went to Amsterdam 
with John and our production manager, and we got in 
touch with the tourist board there, who are very good 

at looking after visiting film crews. We told them what 
we wanted, and they pointed us in the right direction. 
The main location that we used, although central, was 
actually untypical of most of Holland, but it suited our 
purposes exactly. With a week's filming, we wanted to 
get some sort of value out of it.” DWM 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “We were filming in a huge 
square. It was the scene in which Peter Davison as 
Omega [impersonating the Doctor] has been infected. 
He was covered in green gunk and Rice Krispies, and 
was filmed moving through the crowds and pigeons. 
No one batted an eyelid!” DWM 154 


PETER DAVISON: “You have more fun being a baddie. 
There are more things to do with a bastard.” In 
k, DWM 33 


IAN COLLIER: “The most frightening thing about that part 
was that it was the first time I’d been blown up. The 
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special effects guy planted about 30 — maybe 
more — tiny bits of Semtex all over my body, 
but apparently it was the first time that he'd 
done that, and he put them all on metal 
plates Sellotaped or Elastoplasted to me, with 
the wires down one leg of the boiler suit, 
leading away to a master control. The metal 
plates got red hot as he was letting them off, 
and it was really quite scary. It transpired 
afterwards that you're not supposed to use metal plates 
in those circumstances; you're supposed to use thick 
leather ones that absorb heat.” 


“I had sore patches of skin that night. 
I should have sued.” 


ison: “They came up with this totally ludicrous 
coincidence that both the Doctor and Te 


gan should 
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happen to be in Amsterdam at the same time. Now. 
I pointed out at the time, this is the kind of coincidence 
that you can get away with just fine if it's set in England 
You don't have a problem with the coincidence of the 
Doctor being in London, and Tegan is in London, and 
we happen to meet again. But when you've never ever 
been outside England, and you just happen to be in 
Amsterdam, and Tegan just happens to be there too, it 
brings the implausibility of it home. 1 just had a problem 
with the logic of that, There was no real reason for it to 
be set in Amsterdam.” 


JOHNNY BYRNE: “I tried to make the Earthbound parts of 
Arc of Infinity uniquely Amsterdam by the necessity 

of it being set below sea-level, and the fusion of the water 
and so on, but that was really added after the event 

I think it worked very nicely in Amsterdam, though. 

I think the final battle in Amsterdam was decently shot, 
and it did have a few almost Frankenstein-ian moments 

— the wonder of it all, returning to life, and being part of 
humanity again.” 


H SUTTON: “I quite enjoyed filming in Amsterdam. 
We did go sightseeing. There was Peter, Janet, myself 
and some crew, and we went out for a meal, and then 
we traipsed around the red light area, which was quite 
funny. I wanted to sit in a window, but nobody would let 
me. Imagine the headlines!” 


PETER DAVISON: “I had to rescue Janet from the red light 
district. | turned around at one point, and she was being 
chatted up by these men, She thought that they were just 
being friendly, 1 had to explain to her that they thought 


she was... you know... available!” 


Y we: “As Omega had a background rooted in 
Gallifrey, I felt that we could use some of the characters 
of Gallifrey, rather than using the place simply as set 
decoration, Thus we had a man with a tragic past 
{Councillor Hedin], one of the High Council, feeling 

a sense of shame about the way that Omega had been 
treated, and the Doctor's rather callous dismissal of 
Omega as a complete and utterly irretrievable loony. 
I always found that not quite the Doctor. In the character 
of Hedin, you got the shades of grey, In the way that the 
playing came out, however, Omega was still a complete 
loony, and Hedin was misled. That's the wrong feeling, 
and not the feeling that I wanted.” 


PAUL JERRICHO: “It was bloody uncomfortable. It had 

this fibreglass collar thing, and the crash helmet was 
fibreglass. It was so hot, and sweaty, and painful. If the 
character looked in any way wooden when turning and 
so on, it’s simply because you could not turn your head, 
particularly if you were sitting down. It was like sitting in 
a brace, A terrible, horrible costume, and you knew that 
you looked like a complete jerk. 


RON jones: “I cast Colin in Are of Infinity because | like 
him as an actor, and as a person he has a tremendous 
sense of humour. He's a very intelligent guy, and he 
brings a lot of himself to the part, especially in the form 
of his dry wit.” 


COLIN BAKER: “My agent rang and said, ‘We've had a 
phone call from the Doctor Who office. There's a smallish 
part —a kind of glorified guard — in Parts One, Two, 
and Three of a Doctor Who serial, and the rehearsal and 
recording dates fit in perfectly with what you're doing 
at the moment.’ I said, ‘Oh, what a shame. I’ve always 
thought how nice it'd be to play Doctor Who, but I can't 
now, having already appeared in the series.’ My agent 
said, ‘Don't be stupid, Colin, Fat chance of that ever 
happening. Take the job.’” 

The part in question was Commander Maxil. 
“I never consider any part that I'm playing a small part, 


We are all leading parts in our own lives, so Maxil is the 
most important person in his life. | endowed him with 


qualities that | thought would make him interesting: he 
was slightly under-promoted, a man who deserved much 
better; he had nothing but contempt for most of the 
people around him, who he regarded as his intellectual 
inferiors, and he would take great delight in seeing off 
this arsehole called the Doctor. After John Nathan-Turner 
had seen the producer's run, he came over to me and 
said, 


iat was the archest performance that I’ve ever 
seen, in any rehearsal room!’ He was laughing while he 
said it. ‘In fact,’ he said, ‘so much so that we're going to 
change your name from Maxil to Archie.’ I said, ‘Is this 
a criticism?’ He said, ‘I think we could tone it down a 


bit. The show is called Doctor Who, not The Bloke Who's 
the Guard in the Background!’ While Peter was delivering 
his lines, 1 had been pulling pained or thoughtful 
expressions behind him, which were distracting 
apparently — unsubtle, but it made John laugh!” 
What does Colin remember of the regular cast? 


“Peter was fine, but not very demonstrative. He was 
efficient — not unwelcoming, but businesslike. Peter is 
a different person to me, and I'm sure he'd be the first 
to acknowledge that — with some gratitude! He wasn't 
unfriendly, but he wasn't an extrovert either. He may 
have thought that 1 was a little bit forward, but I dort 
believe in a hierarchy of actors. I got quite pally with 
Janet Fielding, She has a great sense of humour, a nice 
line in putdowns, which 1 enjoyed, Sarah Sutton and 
Peter were chummy; Janet seemed almost left out 


PETER DAVISON: “Funnily enough, I had a long discussion 
about this with Janet. She said that I was really horrible 
to her, I don't remember being horrible to Janet at all 
but Sarah Sutton also says that 1 was horrible to Janet, so 
I dont think she was making it up.” 


PETER DAVISON: “That was another chance for Janet to do 
heavy, evil acting. | think I saw Snakedance as a kind of 
rest for me, Janet did a lot in that, and I would kind of 
wander in from time to time,” 


olin Baker 
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CHRISTOPHER BAILEY: “I was a little bit doubtful about 
doing a second one, but also I wanted to have another 
shot at it... My brief was to write a sequel, and 
Snakedance was incredibly easy to write. 1 wrote the 
whole thing in less than two weeks, and there were 
hardly any script editor rewrites. | wasn't trying to push 
things that couldn't be achieved.” 

Is Snakedance the superior serial, then? 

“A more competent serial. And casting Martin 
Clunes as Lon was a masterstroke,” he beams, “even 
though, whenever he appears on Parkinson or whatever, 
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they show a clip of him dressed in that bloody silly 
costume!” 


FIONA CUN 


AING: “I thought Preston would have fun with 
the part, I said to him, ‘How would you feel about it? By 
the way, you've got to handle snakes!’ ‘What, you mean 
real snakes?’ I said, “Yes, you're going to have to handle 
them.’ These little garter snakes were beautiful. They 
were completely harmless, of course, but | was taken 
aback at how strong they were. I'd thought of them like 
worms, but the muscle is very, very strong.” 


PETER DAVISON: “That was rather unnerving. When you 
hold a snake, it’s okay, but it’s a very bizarre feeling. 
It’s cold, very clammy, and there's that muscular 
movement.” 


CHRISTOPHER BAILEY: “Kinda and Snakedance both 
feature successful societies that have found ways 

to order their lives so that the Mara is never realised, 
The ideas that | was trying to deal with in Doctor Who 
were quite complicated. In retrospect, | think they 


were too complicated... People tend to project an all- 
knowingness onto writers. | once received a very long, 
tightly-argued letter pointing out references to T S Eliot 
poems in Snakedance. The letter implied that I'd sent 
out a secret message, and that the letter-writer had 
been clever enough to pass the test. In fact, there are a 
couple of direct rip-offs of T S Eliot in Snakedance, but 
they're entirely coincidental. No secret codes. I've just 
finished reading His Dark Materials, the Philip Pullman 
trilogy, and lots of kids’ books are like that, actually — not 
intellectual as such, but stretching and interesting. 


That is how to deal with complicated ideas. I looked at 
shared dreaming, for example — a way to access those 
‘dark places’, but it’s not an individual access, because 
that’s very dangerous. That's not a particularly original 
idea, but it’s more interesting than a giant slug chasing 
the Doctor down a corridor. My stories revolve around 
the notion of the monster — of the baddie, you know? In 
panto, we don't enquire into the nature of evil, and we 
don't learn anything from that.” 


JOHN NA rer: “Panto is a very specialist genre 
of theatre, which stems from the commedia dell ‘arte. 
If anyone can really show examples of panto in Doctor 
Who, I'd love to see them! I don't agree that it was 
ever like a pantomime. I don't recall a song sheet or 
a transformation scene either, unless you count the 
regenerations,” 
GARY DOWNIE: “I get annoyed about this pantomime 
thing. Pantomime is the most difficult kind of theatre 
to do. Traditional pantomime is more difficult than 
doing a Shakespeare play.” 

Christopher Bailey also criticised Doctor Who for 
being ‘slightly camp’ 

“Well, he wrote it. Why did he take the job?” 

He felt that his script for Kinda had been ‘camped up’. 

“This is an entertainment show, not a documentary! 
Maybe he was too boring?” 


CHRISTOPHER E Y: “There was a failure of creative 
imagination at the heart of the project — a settling for 
that sort of panto. All the science was gobbledegook. 
I'm sure it was gobbledegook when [former script 
editor] Douglas Adams was there, but it was 

intelligent and interesting gobbledegook... In some 
ways, people who watch and enjoy Doctor Who 

manage to decode it. They're able to get things out 

of it by ignoring — or screening out — the surface 
unconvincingness... The show was cancelled [a couple 
of years later], and part of me thought, ‘Actually, John, 
the chicken has come home to roost. You haven't found 
a way of reinventing — or reimagining — the show.’ This 
makes it sound as if I'm blaming John Nathan-Turner, 


but I just didn’t like that ‘it'll do’ attitude.” 

Almost four months before Snakedance was 
transmitted, Christopher was commissioned to write 
a third serial — provisionally called May Time, later 
re-titled Man Watch. “You'd have loved it! At the time, 
I was reading a book on the history of Byzantium 
- with concubines, eunuchs, assassinations, and palace 
intrigue. That was the idea, as far as it was. | could 
find the characters, the incident: 
I just couldn't find the storyline — the exact opposite 
of Snakedance. | couldn't get the monster. I remember 
working on it every day for about four months. In all that 
time, nobody from the [Doctor Who] office contacted me 
I felt incredibly alone. | realise, looking back, that I'd lost 
confidence in the process. 


and the imagery; 
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Gary pownie: “Why didn't he go to his agent and 
complain? I'm sorry, where was his agent? Why 
wait until years later to whinge and moan about his 


masterpiece? He should have complained at the time.” 


CHRISTE Y: “I had a sort of professional 
nervous ‘breakdown: I didn't even tell my agent that 1 
was struggling — until the deadline day, when I had to. 
I just hadn't got the story. Eric Saward said, ‘Oh, that's 
all right, we've got a week — we can cobble something 
together!” Christopher shakes his head in disbelief. “In 
a supportive, genuinely collaborative atmosphere, it'd 
have been fine, but I sort of lost interest in writing for 
television. I should have known — or someone should 
have told me — how to make my scripts better.” 


Gary DOWNIE: “The writer should trust the script editor, 
and the script editor should liaise with the writer. 
Maybe this is something that Eric didn’t do? I think 
this is where Eric let the side down. It’s nothing to do 
with John. It's not John's department... Of course, John 
will approve the script, because it’s not just up to Eric 
Ultimately, it's down to John. If Chris Bailey was that 
unhappy, I don’t understand why he didn't go to John. 


LL La bay? 
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If Chris Bailey had a problem, he’s a grown-up man, so 
why didn't he go to the producer as a grown-up man and 
talk man-to-man instead of whinging like a pommy? 
Mind you, writers are very strange people — lonely people 
who work on their own and have no contact with other 
people.” 


T RNER: “Just getting the best out of your 
staff and out of the BBC system was important to me. 

If that meant, as it did, using the Song for Europe set in 
order to lavish more money on other settings within 

a particular story, so be it. The Chamber of Lon in 
Snakedance, with the spiral staircase, was the old Song for 
Europe set from the previous year! That left us with more 
money to lavish on the other sets, because we'd already 
got this magnificent set — which we did repaint and add 
drapes to — that didn't need paying for. I want our money 
to show on the screen.” 


PETER GRIN 


“It was based on the myth of the Flying 
Dutchman. | felt there was something | wanted to say 
there, about the idea of the Dutchman in space... It was 
partly the idea of never being able to escape life and 
consciousness, which is quite a common theme — for 
instance, it occurs in Wagner's work, which dominates 
my imagination a great deal. Then I brought in other 
elements, like using a past companion, which was very 
much my idea...” 


ut: “I would have been reluctant to do 
it. I'm not sure it's a good idea to go back. I'm more 
interested in going forward than back.” 

William laughs out loud when told how 1970s 
companion Brigadier Lethbridge-Stewart, played by 
Nicholas Courtney, was instead retired from the army in 
order to become a schoolteacher, “Wonderful!” 


WILLIAM RL 


Ni COURTNEY: “I thought it was rather a nice idea 
that the Brigadier had retired from UNIT, and was now 
teaching Maths at a public school, 1 liked the script, 


but I never understood it. | took it away to the south of 
France, and went to stay with a friend of mine, | said to 
her, ‘Do you understand this script?’ She said, ‘No, but 
don't you?’ I said, ‘No, why, should 1?’ She said, ‘Well, 
you've been in Doctor Who! You should understand all 
this!’ When I watched the finished thing, | still didn't 
understand it.” 


SARAH SUTTON: “It was so lovely to work with Nicholas 
Courtney. He is as much a part of Doctor Who as the 
Daleks.” 


PETER DAVISON: "It was terrific. I kind of liked all that 
nostalgia stuff. Nick Courtney is a tremendously 
laid-back person.” 


PETER MOFFATT: "I had a great time trying to get Nick 
Courtney to have what | called a ‘green turn’, the bit 
where he goes all defensive and a bit berserk. He said, 
‘I don't know about this, old chap. It’s a bit much, isn’t 
it?’ It was very difficult to loosen him up and get him 
to really emote, because he was used to being so stiffly 


upper-lipped.” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “It was a tremendous challenge to 
play the two different Brigadiers in Mawdryn Undead, 

It was also twice the work for the same money! The most 
difficult part of the story was keeping continuity with 
oneself, because playing the two aspects of the character 
meant that I'd be the younger one for one day's filming, 
then the older one for the next. | had to keep very firmly 
in mind which was which, otherwise the two would 

have got mixed up, and the final result would have been 
ruined.” 


PETER MOFFATT: “We were careful to work in subtle 
differences between the Brigadiers. It wasn't easy to do, 
because six years is not a long period, but I tried to get 
some of that into the dialogue, little mannerisms and so 
forth, so you had a sense of some small change.” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Ah, the Brigadier without a 
moustache! | remember one of the Brigadiers had 
Ronald Reagan hair to ‘young him up’ a bit... It was 
during this one that I became terribly conscious of that 
bald patch at the back of my head. 1 don't mind about it 
now, though.” 


PETER Davison: “There were an awful lot of holes in the 
story, I seem to remember. | recall thinking, “There is no 
way this is going to work, because the plot is like a sieve.’ 
In fact, it's one of those things that you notice when 
you're doing it, but not when you're watching it back. 
That taught me a lesson about plots in general. 

There can be enormous holes in the plot, but the 
audience will just never notice, You can do the most 
extraordinary things, and get away with it.” 


MARK STRICKSON: “The first television job | had was 
working for Granada on a police series called Strangers,” 
he recounts, “and then I was taken on in a regular part 
in the BBC soap opera Angels. | played a Brummie 
ambulanceman called Terry. Then a series of things 
happened. The guy who had the lead in Angels, a friend 
of mine called Al Ashton, got very ill. He had to drop 
out of the programme, and they wanted to write me in 
as the lead. | wasn't sure that | wanted to be the lead in 
a soap opera, so I rang my agent and said, 'Am I up for 
anything else at the moment?’ She said, ‘Well, we had 

a ring from the Doctor Who office, and you're up for a 
part there, I rang John Nathan-Turner, and told him 
what my situation was. I said, ‘Between you and me, | 
would rather do Doctor Who. | know I probably wort be 
suitable, but I'd hate not to actually come and see you 
before | accept this Angels contract.’ John was very kind. 
He said, ‘Okay, we'll see you in a couple of days’ time.’ 
In the meantime, | got a part on [BBC police drama] 
Juliet Bravo! Of course, by this point, I was living a fool's 
paradise. I thought, ‘This television lark, anybody can 
do it.’ The work seemed to be flooding in. | went to see 
John, and read for him, then 1 read for Eric Saward, and 
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John said, ‘We'll be honest, Mark, we like you. You've 
got the job,” 


ERIC SAWARD: “We knew that Sarah Sutton would soon 
be leaving, and we wanted to try something different 
Turlough was introduced to create a bit of tension aboard 
the TARDIS. It had all become too cosy, We asked Peter 
Grimwade to introduce Turlough in Mawdryn Undead, 
and he worked from John’s character outline, which 
was rather vague. He was to be a public schoolboy 

and an alien, but we didn’t explore the character fully 
enough, which is partly my fault. It’s all credit to Mark 
Strickson for making Turlough a success. He worked 
tremendously hard with the material that he was given. 
Turlough was meant to be a bit nasty, working as a 


reluctant agent of the Black Guardian. 


MARK SrricKson: “John said, ‘We've got a problem 

On long shot, you look too much like Peter Davison,’ 
because we both have blond hair. John said, ‘I have an 
idea, Mark. We'd like to have all your hair cut off.’ I 
didn't really fancy that. You can imagine Peter standing 
there next to a condom! When you mention money to 
the BBC, you can get out of most things, so I said, ‘Fine 
I don't mind at all. You put in my contract that I have 
six months’ loss of earnings until my hair grows back, 
because | can't work because | look like a condom,’ and 
they decided that they wouldn't cut all my hair off after 
all! John said, ‘I've had another idea, Mark. We can use 
a wash-out dye. It’s going to make your hair a metallic 
red.’ That seemed fine, so I agreed to it. But this wash- 
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out dye didn’t wash out. I lived with a red pillowcase for 
the next two years of my life. And I got recognised very 
easily in the street. I'd go into a supermarket, and little 


children would run away, screaming.” 


PETER MOFFATT: “Mark Strickson was a lovely person. He 
had a Peter Pan look to him. | thought he was one of the 
best companions." 


ERIC SAWARD: “If it had been just the Doctor and 
Turlough in the TARDIS, that would have been a strong 
combination. It would have been interesting to see two 
men bouncing off each other.” 


MARK STRICKSON; “Can you imagine being stuck with 


2 Mark Strickson 
the nerd from hell, travelling through space and time? 
If the Doctor were a very attractive woman, that would 
be different. If he were a woman, she'd stand a hell of a 
lot more chance of dragging me through those TARDIS 
doors!" 


ERIC SAWARD: “John was convinced that if it were two 
men together, people would think dark thoughts! He 
was very sensitive to it. It worried John so much. | never 
understood that.” 


MARK STRICKSON: “I does get very boring, actually, You 
think, ‘Why can't Turlough and Tegan, or Turlough and 
, have a proper relationship with the Doctor? Why 
cant they talk?’ As an actor, | try to put relationships 
and love interest in. Even if they're not written, I think 


it makes more sense. Both Janet and I, without it being 
written, tried to make a lot of eye contact, to be physically 
close. I was trying to have a relationship with most of the 
women on Doctor Who, only because it makes it more 
interesting.” 


PETER MOFFATT: “One had to be very gentle with him. He 
was very old, and not well at all. It wasn't long before he 
died. I don't know if he was blind in one eye, but you 
had to be careful to film him slightly off-centre so that 
his eyes didn't look strange.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “The thing about monsters and villains 

is that they may come across well in the script, but 

the finished product is much in the hands of the 
designers. If a designer is working with a strong director, 
yone benefits. If not, you're likely to end up 
with the supposedly omnipotent Black Guardian walking 
around with a dead bird on his head. The Guardians 
were supposed to be these all-powerful beings, blending 
into the background and manipulating events from 
behind the scenes! Villains don't walk around wearing 
black as a rule... They may have done back in the 1920s, 
but to do the same thing 6o years later shows a lack of 
imagination.” 


then e 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Of course, there were no monsters 
in this one; just David Collings as Mawdryn, with his 
spaghetti head.” 


DAVID COLLINGS: “I had hysterics doing that. We were in 
hysterics all through rehearsals, including the director. | 
had to look as if 1 had been burnt very badly. In fact, so 
badly, 1 could be confused with Peter Davison. Sheelagh 
Wells did the make-up, and she was very good. It took 
all right, as you can 
always read the paper and chat, The problem is when 
you go for lunch afterwards, which can be a little 
embarrassing, walking around pretending to be a burnt 
Peter Davison! For the second make-up, I had to stop 
being Peter Davison, and turn into a mutant, with all 
this spaghetti falling out of my head. As Mawdryn wasn't 
in very good health, I had to do a lot of crawling around 
on the floor. That’s a recurring theme of my care 


several hours to do, but that wa 


SARAH SUTTON: “You can imagine the reaction when we 
first saw all of Mawdryn's lot in those costumes, and 
with those wigs and that make-up. We all died laughing, 
because they looked like large saltcellars — and they 
moved like them, too! Poor Peter Moffatt had to tell us 
off about that. I also remember the story because it was 


the one where we were supposed to age until we were 

virtually dead. That make-up took hours. You'd get an fù! 
itch under your latex skin, and you couldnt scratch it for 
fear of ruining the make-up and having to go through 
the whole process all over again. It made your skin 

feel very tight when you actually got it off, and it wasn't 
pleasant. It was done just before Janet got married, so k 
we had the press there to take some ever so glamorous ottom | 


pictures of us together — which made a change from the 
usual ‘Let's show a bit of thigh, girls’ approach!” 


STEPHEN GALLAGHER: “John Nathan-Turner obviously 
still had a degree of faith in me, so he and Eric Saward 
decided to give me another chance — and bought 
Terminus. Peter was a very different type 

of actor to write for. The Fifth Doctor was 

an action hero, so you could get away with 

a much straighter story, whe: 
the writers who wrote for Tom Baker felt 
compelled to inject random eccentricity into 
the part. The character almost became a 
parody of himself. Terminus isn't as ambitious 
or as creatively successful as Warriors’ Gate, 
but it is a much deeper intellectual experience, 
and would repay closer analysis, From a story 
coherence point of view, I actually prefer 


‘as a lot of 


Terminus. Warriors’ Gate was like a box of 
fireworks, whereas Terminus was an altogether 
more sober affair, It's a case of emotional grip 
versus depth of content.” 
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Ic SA D: “The problems we had with Terminus lay 
with Steve Gallagher's background as a novelist. 
The script wasn't bad, far from it, but he was telling a 
story visually. I'd get three pages of stage directions to 
every one line of dialogue, which is fine for a movie 
but not for a television series that’s shot in a studio and 
relies on dialogue to advance the story.” 


“Wi 
didn't we? He'd joined us in Mawdryn Undead, and 
he was trying to kill me, so the only thing they could 
do with him in the story was to lock him up at the 
beginning of Part One, and not let him out until Part 
Four! In Terminus, 1 remember he was trapped behind 


kept locking up Mark Strickson, 


some underground grating for two episodes!” 


“There were to be six studio days, with 
no location filming. A fortnight before I started, John 
phoned me up and asked if I could do it in the studio 
in just five days. I hadn't seen the script by then, so 1 
couldn't answer that. But John said that there was no 
choice, so it was a very solid six days crammed into 
five... There were a number of problems we faced, 
including an electricians’ strike, and part of a set that 
was supposed to be a lift that went up and down.. 
The whole floor of this set was going to be a hydraulic 
lift, but it didn't come. The result was a big hole in 
the studio floor that had to be filled up.” 


“The Ice Warriors were never, at 
any time, intended for inclusion in Terminus. I think 
the rumours started because of the superficial similarity 
between the costumes of the Vanir — the Guardians 
of Terminus — and the design of the Ice Warriors. In 
fact, at my instigation, the Vanir design was based on 
medieval memento mori carvings, visible ribs and skull- 
like faces, and I think {costume designer] Dee Robson 
did a fantastic job... The entire story had a Mediaeval 
plague-ridden sensibility running through it. The Vanir 
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were like monks in charge of a plague hospital, the 
ship travelling to Terminus was like a leper colony, and 


Lazar’s Disease was similar to the Black Death.” 


“I thought there was something a bit 
sick about doing a story set in a leper colony, 1 know 
it was all in the future, and not meant to be accurate 
medically, but there was an unpleasant feel to it all the 


same, | found it so drab, those grey sets and costumes.” 


“1 was keen to explore the stigma 
that has been attached to curable diseases such as 
leprosy throughout history. The disease featured in 
Terminus was a similarly stigmatised disease, which 
actually proved to be curable. Nevertheless, someone 
actually complained to the Radio Times that I was giving 
leprosy a bad name. Had he bothered to watch the 
remaining episodes, he might have appreciated that we 
were coming from the same direction.” 

Another often-misunderstood aspect of Terminus is 
the Garm. Stephen explains the creature's significance 
“The Garm is like the Guardian of the Gates to Hell 
I lifted the idea from Scandinavian mythology. He was 
intended to guard the gates to the Forbidden Zone, and 
I wrote him as an almost mythical presence. I had in 
mind a sort of shape in the darkness — all you would 
of him would be his two glowing red eyes. | had 
hoped that he would look rather sinister, but the serial’s 
budget reduced the Garm to a giant talking dog with 
flashing red eyes, which they decided to light from every 
bloody angle possible! Sometimes less really is more. 
I've heard it said that the show's budget was part of its 
charm, but I disagree. Low budgets aren't charming; 
they're regrettable. There really isn't any virtue in 


shoddines 


ever se 


“The Garm's head, which had interior lights 
built into it, proved to be somewhat difficult, because the 
actor playing this monster, RJ Bell, could only wear it 
for about three or four minutes. They hadnt really made 
enough air holes in the mask. There wasn't enough 
ventilation, and he started suffocating because of the 
heat from the bulbs. 


“The monster kept fainting, because he 
was so hot! An enormous dog costume, wasn't it? He 
would drip sweat all over the floor, and occasionally 
faint and have to be taken out — have his head taken off, 
and made to recover, As soon as he'd recovered, back on 
The BBC was making such a diversity of 
programmes in the early 1980s. There was a marvellous 


went the head.. 


mixture of people in the bar after the show. We had all 


these lepers, a giant alien dog, me in my space gear, and 


Boy George, who was dre 
the Tops, which was filming in the studio next door!” 
Liza I loved 
the leather jacket, and the Lycra trousers were lovely to 
run about in 


sed in his outfit from Top of 


gleefully remembers her own costume 


My gun was a bit of a problem. Every 
time I took it out of its holster, the end would fall off! 
And the space helmets weren't designed for people to 
breathe in. Every time you breathed, they steamed up 
inside, so you couldn't see where you were going! 

We didn't wear them for very long, 


“There were something like 348 shots to 
do on the first day, and | think we dropped about 80, 
which wasn't bad considering we'd lost two hours in the 
morning because the mains had blown... Over the next 
three days, we had something like 400 shots to do. John 
had said that he could get me an extra hour's recording 
at the end of the third night, to make up for the two 
hours that I'd lost on the morning of the first studio 
day... Everyone agreed to it, and we were bowling along 
absolutely splendidly, I was within 25 shots of the end 
of the show, when John said, ‘You haven't got the extra 
hour.’ That meant I had five minutes left to complete 
25 shots, which was absolutely impossible. As the clock 
came up to 1opm, which is the time | would normally 
finish, John sort of slammed down the script on the 
and they all went off to a party — to which | 
refused to go, I’ve never been so upset in my entire life, 


counte 


because I've never not finished on time. To be within 
25 shots of it, and working on the last set-ups, | was 
dreadfully upset, and will be until the day I die.” 


N GALLAGHER: “I should explain, Nyssa’s outfit for 
the previous season had included a brooch that secured 
the costume around her neck. I had intended for her to 
remove the brooch in order to breathe properly, and drop 
it so as it would point the Doctor in the right direction 


an and Nyssa’s costumes were 


Unbeknownst to me, Te 


both completely revamped for the new season, leaving 
Nyssa without a brooch. Eric was left to find something 
else for her to drop, and the only thing that was 
detachable was her skirt, Personally, I would have had 
her leave the TARDIS wearing something more suitable 
for dropping 
suddenly announce that her stomach feels distended, 


but Eric decided that Nyssa should 
and start to strip off! | mean, what can you say?!” 
“It was my idea, and John okayed it, but 


in retrospect I wish 1 hadn't bothered, because it caused 
such a stir. I get asked about it whenever I'm interviewed 


| 
sd 
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about Doctor Who. It was my parting gesture to all those 
fans who wanted to see the real Nyssa! 

Otherwise, was Sarah happy with the way in which 
she was written out of the programme? 

“If you mean from Nyssa’s point of view, yes, I think 
so, We'd seen her grow up over the two years, and turn 
from a very protected and aristocratic young lady into a 
mature and well-balanced woman. She was a scientist 
with a strong sense of good. In spite of the awful events 
through which she'd lived, she always managed to carry 
on. Her close friendship with the Doctor and Tegan 
was a strong part of that, and she found it hard to leave 
behind good friends — especially when she knew it was 


for good. I think she was in for a lot of 
fun, actually, stuck on a spaceship with a 
lot of men! For myself, 1 was less happy 
about the way that I left. This wasn't really 
to do with being written out, but more 

to do with the fact that there was a strike 
going on when we made Terminus, and 

I had to come back for a brief remount 
during the recording of the next story. My 
farewell scene wasn't the last thing that 1 
did at all. | went home thinking, ‘Well, I'd 
have at least liked a clean break.” 


PETER DAVISON: “A very bizarre story. 
Never quite got a grip of it. Maybe some 
people think Enlightenment is marvellous. 
I don't necessarily think my opinion on a 


story is dead right.” 
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ERIC SAWARD: “Enlightenment came about when | realised 
that Doctor Who hadn't had any women writers working 
on it. I found this really bizarre. Barbara Clegg was very 
experienced — she'd done a lot of work for radio. She 
came up with the idea of galleons in space, which as an 
image is quite striking. John liked the idea very much, so 
we pursued it.” 


BARBARA CLEGG: “The idea for my Eternals, who were 
these all-powerful beings who played with the lesser 
peoples, came from some very rich relations | have. I'm 
very fond of them, but some of them have this air of 
not worrying about how they're going to live or afford 


anything. They need to be amused; they have to find 
things to do and play with. Likewise, because the 
Eternals live forever, they're bored. I’ve heard about 
the solar wind, and 1 had this vision of the sailing 
boats. Also, I found the idea of ‘enlightenment’ 
itself quite interesting. All the characters thought 
it was going to be some sort of enormous giving of 
power, but actually it was the same as the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil — it gives you conscious 
realisation of the fact that you make decisions. 
Enlightenment is not the prize; it's the choice.” 

In the initial writing stages, Barbara was asked 
to take on board several of the production team's 
ideas for the season, including the Black and White 
Guardians, “They'd had the Guardians in other 
adventures, and I wrote them in on request. I found 
the duel between them very interesting.” 


FIONA CUMA 


NG: “I liked that feeling of black and white, 
good and evil, coupled with the fact that those two actors 
together were outrageous! If you actually go into it, 
though, the hole in the Eternals is that they'd all know 
who won, as they knew everything. I suppose their race 
was a forerunner of Trivial Pursuit!” 


ARBARA CLEGG: “I do think they'd be called the 
Guardians of Light and Dark in these more PC days! 
I love the way the Black Guardian went up in flames at 
the end. I specified in the script that he melted in his 
chair, rather like a film negative, and they did it awfully 
well on screen.” 

Also needing to be included in the script was shady 
new companion Turlough. “He wasn't in my original 
submission — I think his part was nominally written for 
Adric — but they sent me through the character outline, 


and asked me to incorporate him. He was originally a bit 

a baddie, a bit dicey, and I resolved that plot element 
in Enlightenment. He decided he quite liked the Doctor. 
It was the whole point of enlightenment.” 


TONY CAUNTER: “I was pleased to see that he was an 
Edwardian seaman. | don't think I'd have been too 
happy playing a strange creature. | was at an age 
when I was less adventurous as an actor, happier 
playing a part within known boundaries. Watching 
the other actors at work was great — people like Keith 
Barron [Striker] giving it 101 percent all the time, 
then finishing, turning, looking at you, and grinning 
because the performance was that much larger than 
life, but totally convincing.” 


“Peter did one day's rehearsal 

He walked in, and we described the set, and he said, 
‘And where do | sit?’ We said, ‘No, no, Peter, you stand 
over there.’ He took one look and came back with, 

‘Oh, my agent didn't tell me that. Oh no, 1 don't do 
standing parts!’ Well, he sent us up rotten, because at 
that stage everyone had been thinking, ‘Gosh, it's Peter 
Sallis!’ As for Keith Baron, I think that when you've had 
something very firmly in your mind, it’s better to go 
totally, totally away from it, in case you try to impose 


that person onto another actor, Having realised that 
Peter was committed elsewhere, it was a case of wiping 
the slate clean.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “It was very frustrating, but John had 

no choice, Peter Grimwade was originally down to 
direct. When The Return was cancelled, he'd already 
done a vast amount of preparatory work, so it was very 
disappointing for him.” 

The director invited the production team out for lunch 
to commiserate. “He took the production manager and a 
couple of other people, including myself, to a restaurant 
at Television Centre. I went back to my 
office and walked in to find Sarah Lee, 
the production secretary, asking what on 
Earth I'd done. I was a little taken aback by 
this. Sarah explained that John had been 
shouting and screaming about why he 
hadn't been invited... That was one of the 
things about John: he would never tackle 
you directly about something that was 
bothering him. Instead, he would moan 
to someone like Sarah — ‘What does Eric 
Saward think he's doing going to lunch 
with my director?’ Sarah told John that 
it was Peter’s lunch, which immediately 
soured the relationship between Peter and 
John. John always had a fairly short fuse. 
He usually kept ‘himself in check, but this 
came completely out of the blue and was 
uncalled for.” 


SARY DOWNIE: “Lies, total lies! John wouldn't 
be annoyed. That wasn't his style. Yes, Peter 
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took his team — his team — to lunch at a restaurant, but 
John didn’t expect to get an invite, and he certainly wasn't 
annoyed, John believed that the director and his team 
should have time alone to bitch about the producer. He 
didn't always go for drinks with them, because he knew 
that the production staff needed time to bitch. And so 
did I. I mean, I was with the team —I had just as big a 
bitch as everybody else,” 


eric SAWARD: “I must add that incidents such as the 
lunchtime row were not a common occurrence.” 
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eric SAWARD: “John had been sent some promotional 
material for this android figure, which looked very 
impressive on paper, so we drove to Oxford, | think, 

to have a look. The android had been set up with a 
voice tape. John and | watched as this thing sang to us, 
which is why it ended up playing the lute in The King’s 
Demons. It was quite disconcerting to watch this robot 
o a backing track. It looked very good, and 

we started to think, ‘How can we use this?’ What we 
should have been thinking was, ‘How long does it take 
to set up?’ and ‘What will happen if the thing breaks 
down in studio?’ Indeed, Eric 
Kamelion is of “it lying in pieces on the studio floor 
after the first recording block.” 


singir 


overriding memory of 


Tony virco: “The whiz kids told us that it would 
have dial 
synchronised; the mouth would open in time to the 


1e programmed in, and it would all be 


| Peter D 


words and all that, That was not what happened on the 
day, of course. One of the people involved died shortly 
beforehand, and all these groups are like two-man 
bands — if one goes, they're lost. In the end, we had to 
shoot around it. We had to wing it a bit. John Nathan- 
Turner and I had tense moments in the gallery. | was 
committed to getting things done properly, whereas 
John was all for finishing on time and making the best 
out of it.” 


MARK STRICKSON: “We'd go over to a Kamelion scene, 
and there would be a couple of legs there with wires 
hanging out. So we'd cancel that, and go onto another 
scene, and then we'd go back and they'd have managed 
to get half the body on, but by that time a leg had 
fallen off 
Hysterical. 


It was a complete disaster. It was laughable. 


PETER DAVISON: “It was meant to say its lines on cue 
at just the touch of a button from the technical boys 
irs." He shakes his head in despair. “Never 


upste 
worked! If you didn't say your line quick enough, 
Kamelion would answer a question before you'd asked 
it. It couldn't do anything except sit in a chair. Lights 
would flash, and it was supposed to move its head, but 
it had great difficulty moving anything at all.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “No sooner had Kamelion joined the 
TARDIS crew than the decision was made to write it 
outa 


‘oon as possible.” 


"Frightening, biting, bitter cold 
somewhere on the south coast," replies Frank, when 
asked for his overriding memory of playing Ranulf in 
The King’s Demons. “I’ve been in some cold places, and 
I'm not a person who's affected seriously by the cold, 
but we were frozen! We had to sit there perfectly still in 
the royal box — we were filming the jousting sequence 
-and they just couldn't get the sequences right. It’s 
very difficult to knock people off horses, especially on 
cue, so we just sat there, and got hysterical, and then 
we froze.” 


NY virco: “Frank Windsor I've worked with a few 
times. He could be quite wicked, actually, particularly 
if he knew it was your first show. He'd muck around, 
and you'd have to say, ‘Look, Frank, stop!” You knew you 
were being had; the question was how long you put up 
with it!” 


s: “Frank Windsor was playing my 
dad, and Isla Blair was my mum. The dialogue was 
fine, but the story was a bit confusing, I would have 


quite liked it to have been a real monster, something | 
green with lots of tentacles, rather than the Master 
Instead, we had Isla Blair, who's not a real monster 
at all!” 


y “Isla Blair is the most gorgeous woman. 
She was terrific. She had a scene with Michael J 
Jackson [Sir Geoffrey], and | remember saying to her 
‘Right, Isla, you've got to go down on Michael,’ There 
were so many jokes subsequently, but I was so naive 
They were a great company, all of them. Gerald Flood, 
our King John [and the voice of Kamelion], was a bit 
of a hero of mine. It’s difficult to work with people 
you really admire, becaus 
He enjoyed the process of it all, but 1 don't think he 
was the healthiest bloke in the world. He smoked a 
lot, and coughed a lot, and died shortly after.” 


you get self-conscious 


warp: “It was a nightmare, Here was a story that 
featured, theoretically, five leading men, so we had to 
give them plot time and half-decent lines. You've got all 
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that, plus what you'd have with a normal story, plus the 
companions 


s: "I was at a convention in New Orleans, 
and had been to a very late party the night before. 

At about 7am, the phone rang, and the voice on the end 
of the phone said, ‘This is Eric.’ I didn’t think 1 knew any 
Erics. He explained that he was the script editor of Doctor 
Who. He said that they were doing this anniversary show 
called The Five Doctors, and would I like to write it for 
them? I said, ‘Fine. I'll be back in the office in two days; 
talk to me then.’ I was then able to announce at the 
convention that I'd been asked to write the anniversary 
show, 1 got back to the office, and spoke to Eric about 
what he wanted. He looked a bit shifty. ‘We've got 
{prolific Who writer] Bob Holmes working on a 
storyline for us, but we've having problems,’ he 
said. ‘What we thought we might do is get you 
to write a storyline while Bob goes on with his, 
and then we can compare and see which one 
we like best.’ | was outraged! I said, ‘Certainly 
not. This is no way to treat a writer like Bob 
Holmes. Come to think of it, it's no way to 
treat a writer like me. Make your mind up!’ 
Off I stormed.” 


NCE DI 


ROBERT HO! “After | finished being script 
editor, | was up to my eyeballs in Doctor 
Who, and wanted a break from it, which | 
had for a few years. Then they asked me to 
do The Five Doctors special, which 1 didn't do, 
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because they wanted too many characters in it, and 

I felt 1 couldn't do that and get a good story as well 

I said, ‘No, thanks,’ and Terrance Dicks did it. | think 
they asked me because of my long association with 
the programme - it being an anniversary show,” 


eric SAWARD: “I'd looked at a lot of Bob Holmes’ 
stuff, and thought, ‘This man is a natural. He has to 
come back.’ John was very resistant. | think he was 
frightened of people being more experienced than he 
was... But Bob was a pain when he first came in. 
‘That was the reason he didn't write the anniversary 
story. He strolled into the office declaring, ‘I don't do 
storylines!’ I said, ‘We've got to have something, I've 
got to sell this to the producer, Bob.’ He behaved like 
a prat, and came over as completely arrogant. Much to 
my regret, I had to drop him. I wanted him on board 
so much, and there he was being a prat.” 


ce pics: “Bob had an even shorter fuse than me. 
In the end, he said, ‘To hell with the anniversary show,’ 
and stormed off. | had a drink with him at some later 
point, and he said that they were just driving him crazy, 
not sure what they wanted from day to day. ‘Couldn't 
believe it!’ he said. He did a lot of work for Eric and 

JN-T, but as far as I could gather it always seemed to 

be troubled. Eric came back to me and said, ‘Situation's 
clarified. We'd very much like you to do it.’ The situation 
gave me a kind of moral one-upmanship, because people 
on Doctor Who always came to me when they were in 
trouble. The attitude was, ‘Terrance will be able to sort it 
out.’ I always quite liked the idea of being a fixer. If you 
come into a situation where people are in trouble, they're 
not going to be critical of you.” 


TERRA 


TERRANCE DICKS: “The main job was to come up with 
a concept that would take in all the Doctors. I had the 
feeling that it had to be in some way a Time Lord story, 
because that would be appropriate. It all sort of worked 
for me when I came up with the concept of the Game [of 
Rassilon], Somebody would be playing a game in which 
all the Doctors and their companions would be like 
pieces on a board. You could have them kidnapped out 
of time and space. As soon as I got that central image of 
the hand putting the little models on the board, it gave 
the project a kind of unity that held it all together.” 
Terrance provided several drafts of the storyline, 
including one in which the Master was the brains behind 
the Game of Rassilon. “But then Eric said, quite rightly, 
"You really can't have the Master as the final villain, 
because nobody is ever going to believe that the Master 
is not the villain. You'll never have any element of deceit.’ 


Instead, we chose to have [Time Lord President] Borusa 
as the villain — ostensibly trying to help the Doctor, 

but in fact being the player behind the scenes. It was 
possible to make it convincing, because Borusa had 
always been arrogant and rather paranoid. You could 
believe that Borusa could became convinced that he 
should rule forever because it would be to everybody's 
good.” 


WARIS HUSSEIN: “It was kind of an interesting idea. 

| agreed initially, but it never materialised and was 
brushed under the carpet... In its later years, the concept 
that we'd started off with, with William Hartnell, became 
diluted. The programme lost its entertainment value. 

I thought it was pretty naff. It became more childish. It 
wasn't childish to start with... The essence of Doctor Who 
was fear, humour, adventure, and fantasy, balanced with 
reality, The show became slightly camp later on, and 
that's why anyone who'd been associated with it pulled 
back a bit." 


PETER MOFFATT: “I said to John Nathan-Turner, ‘Are you 
sure?’ | hadn't worked with half these companions, and 
I didn't know what their stories were or which Doctor 
they were with, John said, ‘Don't you worry about that, 
I'll explain it all.’ So I started with great apprehension, 
and that increased when | read the script...” 


PETER MOFFATT: “I think it was attempting too much 
I liked the idea of it, but why the Doctors were put 


through these games and things was never made clear. 
Philip Latham [Borusa] didn't really understand what 
he was doing. I don’t know whether there had been an 
original idea that had been abandoned, but it seemed 
to me that it was a haphazard combination of several 
people's ide: 


TERRANCE DICKS: “I'd just about got the first draft done 
when Eric rang and said, ‘How’s it going, Terrance?’ 

I said, ‘Fine. Just about finished,’ and there was this 
long silence before Eric said, ‘Oh my God. Tom's not 
going to do it.” 


TOM BAKER: “It was too close to my leaving, really, and I 
was very impatient. I didn't want to be seen with either 
new Doctors or old Doctors. In my own mind, I was the 
most recent. Perhaps that was another good reason why 
Left: I began to lose that sense of fun and silliness that 

I had. I began to take the Doctor very seriously, and I 
thought, ‘Who are these guys?’ | didn't know them, and 1 
didn't care about them. At first, I said I would, and then I 
read the script...” 


Tom Baker: “The original plan was to have me with 
Lis, and have us all come together at the end. | finally 
decided that | wouldn't do it, because | simply couldn't 
face the prospect of going back. I was lucky, also, 

to have other offers — but when I say I couldn't face 
the happiness again, I mean it. I went to see John, 
and explained all my reasons. In spite of the difficult 
situation it caused, he was very understanding. 


The programme is my past now. It would, I think, have 
been a mistake to try to turn back the clock, even for that 
one story,” 


aro: “Tom Baker was never in the frame for 
The Five Doctors, contrary to what has been said before. 
It was fairly early on that we were looking for substitute 
material that featured him...” 


ERIC S 


“I discovered that there's a bit of 
{footage from unfinished Season Seventeen serial] 
Shada where Tom could be picked up, and another 
where he could be released, so I said, ‘I'll trap the 
bugger in a time loop, and that will be him gone for the 
rest of the show.’ It went like clockwork, and actually 

I think it improved the story. Tom was going to be the 
Doctor who stole the Master's device and went to the 
Capitol — I always thought that if any Doctor could go to 
the bad, it would be Tom — but the revised script gave 
Peter a bigger role, which was only right, because he 
was the incumbent Doctor.” 


TERRANCE DICKS. 


“I felt there was a danger that it could be very 
competitive. | felt it would just be a novelty scheme, 
and | wasn't interested in novelty at that time; | was 
looking for good drama.” 


TOMB 


TER DAVISON: “There's not the sort of egos flying 
around between Doctors that people believe — at least, 
not most of the Doctors. I've always been open to 


working with other Doctors.” 
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s “I was delighted to appear in The Five 
Doctors, and I thought it was a great shame that Tom 
declined to take part.” 


vison; “Jon very much thought of himself as 
the Dorma wat Happy toilet bamsthink that, but he 
was offended that Tom would never be seen with any 
of us. | don't know why Tom is like that.” 


ON p: “Of course, it would have been nicer to 
have had a bit more to do, but that wasn't necessarily 
a problem, considering the amount of characters that 
Terrance Dicks was trying to cram in.” 


“It had to bring in so many of us 
none of us could be done justice.” 


“Obviously, they wanted to have all the 
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five Doctors in it. They'd come up with the idea 

of having Richard Hurndall as a William Hartnell 
look-a-like, because | think he'd been seen playing 
a rather Hartnell-ish old man in Blake's 


I i £ “Apparently, John Nathan-Turner saw 
the likeness to William Hartnell when I played Nebrox 
in Blake's 7 — although my friends can't see the likeness 
very much —and asked me to play it. 1 believe William 
Hartnell's widow, Heather, approved of the choice. 

I found it all very difficult, and was glad that I knew the 
other Doctors. I'd first worked with Patrick Troughton in 
Someone at the Door, a 1949 TV comedy-thriller, and with 
Jon Pertwee in The Final Chapter, a comedy quiz game 
in 1974. I think I'm a little too old to comprehend sci-fi, 
really, I've seen very few Doctor Who episodes, but my 
favourite in the part is undoubtedly Patrick Troughton, 
who gets so much humour into it. I rather liked Star 
Trek, but otherwise I have left sci-fi to my grandchildren 
I think Doctor Who has lasted so long perhaps because it 


was the first of its kind.” 


AR NA “Marvellous. Wonderful. Spooky, 
actually, He hasn't recreated it, he hasn't tried to do 
another William Hartnell, and yet somehow or other 
he looks so much like him. 1 suppose that’s John's 
doing, actually — casting him, knowing the sort of 
performance he'd give. John is lovely. Everybody gets 
on well with him." 


N O'SHEA: “The pictures got in everywhere. There 
were some that we didn't allow to be published, like the 


ones of the other Doctors holding the dummy long-ways 
like a battering ram!” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “After we'd recorded Mawdryn 
Undead, John Nathan-Turner came up to me in the bar, 
and said, ‘Nick, you were with Pat Troughton, weren't 
you?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ He said, ‘Good, Just asking. Would 
you like to be in the special?’ I said, ‘You bet. Absolutely,’ 
Originally, of course, they were going to have my scenes 
with Jon Pertwee. When Tom Baker declined to do it, 
they had to rearrange the companions with different 
Doctors, so all my stuff was with Pat. We were in North 
Wales, which was very cold, but Pat always had his flask 
there, ‘Would you like a nogglet, Nick...?"" 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “It was just my luck that when I 
returned to the show for The Five Doctors, Jon and | 


ended up, once again, in a disused quarry, freezing to 
death, It caused a few laughs for both of us. As we were 
turning blue, I said, ‘Just like old times!’ We had to grin 
and bear it.” 


eRTWEE: “Lis and I were concerned about how we 
were going to work together, not having done so for 
many years. But we reeled off our first scene in one 
take with absolutely no problems at all, It was as if we'd 
never stopped working. It was an instinctive thing.” 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “It was 


Everyone came back to it. 


ike a command performance. 


JANET FIELDING: “It was particularly nice to work with a 
number of the other girls, who all said the same thing 
about the show: how they felt that they became just 
ciphers, and how frustrating it was. They all felt not 
enough had been attempted with their characters. Of 

all of them, Lis Sladen and | tend to be compared, and 
we got on very well together... There was a scene where 
I meet Carole Ann Ford and Richard Hurndall, and 1 
was to go off meekly with Carole Ann to make the tea. 
When I realised this, 1 said that under no circumstances 
was this to happen. Absolutely not! Not without a 

strong word of protest. I'd change things if it was out of 
character, Tegan would never just meekly comply with 
such orders.” 


RK STRICKSON: “One of the problems of being an 
assistant on Doctor Who is that you have no brain. 
Frequently, all the assistant doe: ‘What's that blob 
on the screen, Doctor?’ There are actually two ways you 
can say a line like that; you can say it like a question, or 
you can imply that you know what the blob on the screen 
is. I got into terrible trouble because I kept doing the 
second one, I reasoned that if you brought in a character 
with his own brain, and you hadrit written a scene in 
which his brain is killed, he can’t suddenly become 
terminally stupid. He had to be a thinking character. But 
then Janet cottoned on, and she thought, ‘My Goodness, 
we could all be intelligent in the TARDIS! John got us 
together around the table, and said, ‘Look, I know what 
you're doing, but we cannot function like that,’ so 1 had 
to become terminally stupid, and so did Janet.” 


JOHN LEESON: “My contribution to The Five Doctors 
involved turning up on location for a morning to be Ko 
asking to go on a big adventure, and not being allowed 
to! That was a real cop-out, but at least he was there 
-and at least the poor folks who were filming the story 
didn't have to cope with the mechanical difficulties that 
Kg would have given them.” 


JON PERT 


“| hated that stupid dog, Kg. I would have 
refused point black to have had anything to do with a 
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dragged the show down.” 


r “Things changed on a daily basis. First 
we'd have Jamie, then we wouldn't, then we would 
but just for a bit. I rather enjoy juggling things about 
to make it work. That’s the sort of thing I'm good at.” 


F “I was supposed to appear all the way 
trough the story, with Patrick and the Brigadier, but 
I'd just had time off from Emmerdale to appear in 
pantomime, and Yorkshire Television wouldn't release 
me again. JN-T said, ‘Look, if you do get any days off, 
just give me a ring.’ I got two days off, I rang him, 
and he said, ‘Get down here.’ We rehearsed it on the 
Wednesday, shot it on the Thursday, and Patrick and 

I giggled the whole way through. JN-T said it was like 
he'd put Patrick, Wendy, and me into a prop cupboard 
in 1969, and brought us out and dusted us off 14 


years later.” 

NI sRY: “The Five Doctors was hysterical 
Within seconds, we were all fooling around, just like 
we used to in the old days. Terrific fun.” 


ii “I think one or two of the other Doctors 
looked across the rehearsal room, and thought, ‘Our 
team was never like that!” 


apeury: “There's always that fear of going back 
to something that you've come from. You're thinking, 
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monstrously twee creation like that, as | thought it 


‘It's going to be awful, It’s not going to be the same.’ 
But of course it was fine. I think Pat had had a heart 
attack by then 
quite easy as well. | was heavily pregnant at the time, so 
I only wanted to do a little bit.” 


his first, | believe — so he was taking it 


“They'd written me about five lines 
in a nice little scene with Caroline John. That was 
the first time I'd met her, because we hadn't worked 
together before, 1 was delighted to do that.” 


in: “Don't let’s get too starry about this: 
I needed money at the time. | usually accept any role 
that comes along, whether it’s big or small, because, 
although actors are choosey, I've got three kids, I've 
always maintained that if you accept what you're offered, 
no matter how small, it always leads to something else.” 


“A lot of letters came in saying that 
people were disappointed that I was only in the special 
for a few minutes.” 


c tiNG: “John Nathan-Turner approached me 
to a9 it, and I accepted, but then The Dave Allen Show 
came up. Shortly after I'd accepted this in favour of the 
special, the series was cancelled. As a result, I lost out 
on both things, and I was very annoyed.” 


“John Nathan-Turner contacted me. He was 
very keen for me to appear in the special — but by the 


time I was asked, 1 was under contract to appear in a 
TV series in New Zealand... Perhaps it was better not to 
appear, You can't cling onto a programme that you left 
nearly a decade ago.” 


JOHN LEVENE: “Peter Moffatt sent me the original script, 
and there were three or four lines for Benton, out of 
vision, which went something like, ‘Ere, you can't go 
in there. You haven't got permission. Come back or I'll 
arrest you,’ It was the Second Doctor, Pat Troughton, 
coming in. I refused to do it, and it was nothing to 

do with vanity or a desire to be in front of the camera; 
it was to do with not letting the years of solid hard 
work that I'd put into Benton be thrown away on 

four lines out of vision, refusing to even recognise 

the Second Doctor, They sent me a rewrite, and they 
gave me six lines, two in vision and four out, and my 
daughter said, ‘Dad, I don't think it’s worth you going 
in and belittling the character for the 
lines and a few hundred quid.” 


e of six 


RICHARD FRANKLIN: “Jolin Levene turned down half 

a dozen lines because it was too little. That’s a silly 
attitude. The important thing about The Five Doctors 
was that it was a celebration, and it was bringing 
together as many of the memories that the fans of the 
series had.” 


COLIN BAKER: “John checked me out for The Five Doctors, 
but I wasn't available, so I never even heard about it 

at the time. Thank God! Had | done The Five Doctors, 

it would have been much harder to have me playing 
Doctor Who later. See how chance plays such an 
important part?” 


PAUL JERRICHO: “There was a lot of controversy about 
‘No, not the mind probe!’ I've heard it mentioned on 


the radio several times since, and the way that I 
is a famous delivery. But it’s a difficult thing to have to 
say, When I first saw it in the script, I thought, ‘Oh no.’ 
The director and the producer completely and utterly 
disagreed on how it should be said. The producer was 
saying, ‘It’s the mind probe,’ and the director was saying, 
‘No, it’s the mind probe!’ I'm thinking, ‘What do I do? 
How do I say this line?’ So I tried to get it somewhere in 
the middle. People that have known me for a long time 
still say, ‘Here comes the mind probe!” 


PETER MOFFATT: “I’m really rather fond of dear old 
Anthony Ainley. No one was ever allowed to see him 
in make-up, because everything was false. He was 
always in a private cubicle so that nobody could see 
when his wig came off! He was a bit older than he 
liked to make out. The Victorian actor Henry Ainley 
was his father.” 


TERRANCE DICKS: “That was mad Eric! He had an 
obsession with Cybermen, to a sinister extent. 

It was like writing a show where the producer's 
girlfriend is playing a part, and he keeps saying, 
‘Mabel hasn't done much recently.’ Eric would 
always be saying, ‘I think we need the Cybermen to 
come in here.’ I noticed he had a Cyberman helmet 
and boots hanging on the back of the office door 

I said, ‘You dress up in them when you're alone, 


don't you, Eric? 


DAVID BAN 


“I realised early on that the Cybermen 
were in The Five Doctors just to be generic monsters... 
They were purely cannon fodder, There was certainly 
no development... It was a very complex task for 
Terrance Dicks to write something that involved 
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everyone, and I think he did a great job, but I don't 
think that he understands the Cybermen. He admitted 
to me that he was more of a Dalek man... Mind you, 
my favourite death scene is in The Five Doctors: death 
by vomiting!” 


stuart Fett: “We had a lot of Welsh extras playing 
Cybermen. I played the ones that got their limbs 
blown off. This was because there were a lot of sparks 
and body hits, and you really can't expect an extra 

to put up with that. As the Cybermen got blown up, 
visual effects would use a chemical smoke. On one 
occasion, the wind blew in the wrong direction, and 
some of the smoke came through the holes in the 
helmet. I was supposed to be dying in agony, and 1 


actually was! I was trying to pull the mask off, because 
I couldn't breathe. John Nathan-Turner shouted, ‘Cut!’ 


because he believed that | was still acting. When 
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he realised what was happening, he and the visual 
effects designer literally ripped the helmet off me. 
The helmets were clamped in place by bolts, and it 

may have been that they were redesigned because of 


that accident 


JON Pertwee; “Generally, 1 thought | was done justice 
I told John that I wouldn't mind coming back again to 
do the odd special — only occasionally, as I’m a bit long 
in the tooth now for the kind of physical demands that 


Doctor Who makes of one 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “The story had moments in it that 
really worked, but I feel that, in the end, it didn't kind 
of reach anything, | doubt very much that I could do 
another one. I don't really think you can play Sarah 
Jane so many years on." 


| didn't like it at all when it got silly and 
childish. | think the scripts during my time were a lot 


JON PERTWEE 


closer to home, much nearer to being exciting drama 
and I thought the humour was more subtle in my 
day. It all looked as though the BBC were getting a bit 
stuck for ideas until John Nathan-Turner came along. 
He made sure that the series wasn't treated as childish 
rubbish, and was given a budget in accordance with 
that feeling.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “I hesitate to say this, because 
I know what some people say about my opinions, but 
what happened in some — and I would emphasise not all 
— of the older episodes was very minimal. There were a 
lot of very long scenes, a lot of exposition, and not a lot 
of action or plot development, whereas | like episodes 
sharply cut, with a strong narrative drive... You really 
want to get on with a whole lot of story development 
— not just to hold the attention of the audience, but to 
make what you are handing them more substantial.” 

& 
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SINK OR SWIM 


Doctor WHO'S TWENTY-FIRST SEASON SAW THE TARDIS DOORS SWINGING ENDLESSLY, AS 
PETER DAVISON, JANET FIELDING AND MARK STRICKSON ALL DEPARTED, WHILE COLIN BAKER 
AND NICOLA BRYANT ARRIVED TO ASSUME THE MANTLE OF DOCTOR AND COMPANION. ADD 
TO THAT THE RETURN OF THE DALEKS AFTER FIVE YEARS, AND THE SHOW WAS ALMOST NEVER . : oe 
OUT OF THE NEWS IN 1984. HERE ARE THOSE MAIN HEADLINES AGAIN... l 
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PETER DAVISON “At the first convention | ever did, they 
asked my philosophy on Doctor Who. | said, ‘I get the 
script, and learn the words,’ and they thought that 
was an awful thing to say! The fans do care about it, 
as I did when I was doing it myself, but you have to 
laugh at it — or it gets very po-faced.” 

However, even by his final year in the role, badly- 
written and realised scripts were a thorn in Peter's 
side. “I found that a big pain. Some of the scripts were 
extremely duff. I was very unhappy with the second 
season, script-wise and concept-wise. I just felt it didn't 
go anywhere, and I wasn't very happy with me in it. It 
was then — in the second year - that I had to decide if 
I wanted to do a fourth year, but I just wasn't sure 
about the programme. John and I have always got on 
well, but we did have a creative difference over the 
direction in which he wanted Doctor Who to go, and the 
direction I thought it should take. We talked it through, 
and I decided that it would be better off if I left.” 

irerviewed by Richard Marson, DWM 134 


PETER DAVISON: “He had this vision of Doctor Who as 
a wonderfully camp show. I would have made it an 
altogether darker experience.” DWM \\; 


GARY DOWNIE: “I don't think John regarded it as a camp 
show. No, be serious! That's totally wrong. He wanted 
to frighten and terrify people. He wanted it to be a real 
show, an entertaining show, family entertainment, no 
sex, no violence. It wasn't camp... This is where actors 
are so narcissistic. They're so into themselves, and 
what they want, and what they expect, that they don't 
look at the overall show. They say that they do, but 
they're only looking at it from their perspective. Maybe 
Peter wanted his character to be darker, but then would 
he be capable of playing a darker character?” 

He is a very good actor. 

“Peter Davison, with all due respect, is boring. All 
the characters he plays on television are wet...” DWM i} 


PETER DAVISON: “My character was supposed to be nice, 
but I can see how that could be interpreted as being a 
bit wet. I’m not saying it’s not my fault, but I did suffer 
from a sort of Tom Baker backlash. Tom sometimes 
went too far, so John tried to hold back some of the 
humour. I wanted to develop the Doctor's humorous 
side, but I wasn't really allowed to. It was a battle to get 
anything idiosyncratic into the scripts.” DWM 1 


PETER DAVISON: “The Daily Mail printed that I'd been 
given the elbow because I was too boring. They were 
looking for a behind-the-scenes row. Unfortunately for 
them, there was no row. In fact, John Nathan-Turner 
tried very hard to keep me on for another season. 
However, | remembered meeting Patrick Troughton in 
the BBC car park when I joined Doctor Who, and him 


saying, ‘Congratulations. Don't stay for longer than 
three years, though.’ And I think he was right. I was 
risking an association that could have been damaging 
career-wise.” DWM 105 


PETER DAVISON: “If I hadn't made my decision about 
leaving, I would have just gone on and on. Tom had a 
bit of trouble moving on, and | didn’t really want to get 
into that position.” DWM »%« 


Peter's final season opened with Johnny Byrne's Warriors 
of the Deep. 


ERIC SAWARD: “The pantomime horse story! John 
wanted to bring back the Sea Devils and the Silurians.” 
The reptilian Silurians and their underwater ‘cousins’ 
the Sea Devils had débuted in a pair of well-received 
1970s serials by Malcolm Hulke. “The attitude in the 
office became, ‘Well, let's have those ones again,’ 

which began to get quite dispiriting, because you're 
looking to resurrect something that has already been 
done quite well.” DWM 347 


JOHNNY BYRNE: “The Silurians and the Sea Devils were 
not violent creatures. They would not have launched 

a war of extermination. I wanted to hold onto their 
original assessment, as set up by Malcolm Hulke, that 
they could never be friends with the human race, but 
they knew that the human race would destroy itself 

— and they'd simply give them the tools to do that. 

I always intended to have three Silurians, who were 
the brains, and Sea Devils as an elite battalion of 
soldiers of a type that hadn't been seen before.” 

Alas, Johnny reckons that the Silurians and Sea 
Devils lost credibility in his serial. “This wasn't so 
much because of the three Silurians, although they 
were always awkward, but because of the gung-ho 
[Sea Devil] Captain Sauvix in particular. When he 
starts speaking 20 words to the hour, and his head 
wobbles a bit, and he’s got these great Charlie Chaplin 
feet, you know that you're in deep trouble... Through 
the Jon Pertwee stories, I’d seen the danger of these 
slow-moving creatures. Never mind taking over the 
universe; they couldn't have taken over Woolworths! 
This worried me.” inteviewer by Marcus Hearn, DWM 199 


The director assigned to Warriors of the Deep was 
Pennant Roberts. 


PENNANT ROBERTS “Warriors of the Deep was meant to 
be a fairly complicated story, but it wasn't very good. It 
didn't fit the Doctor Who mould on any level. It was just 
a series of battles, one special effect on top of another.” 
DWM 248 


nterviewed ty Peter Griffith 


Ingrid Pitt was cast as the treacherous Dr Solow. 
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inGRID pitt: “The part was originally written for a man, 
I wanted Solow to be a real bitch — nothing feminine 
about her at all — so it wasn't difficult to change the part 
from male to female, I'm used to playing the baddie, 
which is always more gratifying and memorable. It was 
my idea that she should try out karate on the Myrka 
monster. In fact, I wanted it to be an all-out fight, But 
Pennant had dreadful problems with the Myrka. We 
lost a lot of time in the studio, so I only got to do one 
feeble kick. The shot was angled completely wrong, and 
it ended up looking ridiculous.” 


eric SAWARD: “| don't know whose idea it was, to have 
Ingrid Pitt do the karate kick. All I can say is that it 
was not scripted. In a way, it marred everything. John 
Nathan-Turner was there in studio, but the kick came 
and went, and we were all waiting for him to say 
something, we all knew how ludicrous it looked... but 
nothing, Maybe he wasn't focussed that day?” own 
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MARK STRICKSON: “They just couldn't get the Myrka 
to work properly. The two gu 
pantomime horse on {kids’ TV show] Rentaghost, and 

it sort of lumbered along, crashing into all and sundry! 
Pity us, the poor actors, having to stand there and believe 
in the damned thing. Worse, though, was that they didn't 
finish it in time — and Janet, who was wearing a brightly- 
coloured mini skirt, ended up covered in green paint.” 
DWN 


s inside it worked the 


PENNANT ROBERTS: “I carit say that | was dead chuffed 
with it. The fact that we had both Sea Devils and 
Silurians seemed to me to be enough. The Myrka was 
not so much the icing on the cake as the lard at the 
bottom of the pan. It was an additional factor that we 
didn't need to contend with. I know [special effects 
designer] Mat Irvine was terribly unhappy about it. It 
must have been incredibly frustrating to him and his 
crew, to get something like the Myrka ready and then see 
it lying in a wet, crumpled heap on the floor 50 minutes 
later, with us saying, ‘Next!’ But that was the pressure we 
were unde WM 


While not necessarily Johnny’s weakest script for the 
series, Warriors of the Deep suffered perhaps the poorest 
production of his stories... 


JOHNNY BYRNE: “I would disagree with that. | thought 
the base was reasonably well set up. It could have been 
a little bit more imaginative, and it didn’t quite capture 
the feeling that | wanted of designer stubble, sweat 
glistening on the foreheads, and things coming apart 
That feeling should have been reflected more in rust and 
condensation running off the walls 
After a preliminary set inspection, Johnny left 
Warriors of the Deep in the hands of Eric and Pennant. 
“There was a period when rewrites were coming out that 
I didn't understand. 1 accepted them as being necessary, 
but I was not at all happy. In the end, 1 was really very 
disappointed. My resolution was that I wouldn't write for 
Doctor Who again.” owm 


Season Twenty-One’s two-parter was Eric Pringle’s 
The Awakening, 


eric SAWARD: “Eric Pringle’s submission started out as a 
four-part story for the previous season. The central idea 

of the history in the stones was all his. However, through 
lack of experience, Eric had problems realising it... When 


the script arrived, it was in pretty bad shape. I talked to 


John, and we decided that it would be too much work 
to pull it together as a four-parter, so it went down to 
two parts. I had no choice but to take over and create a 
tighter story.” D 


ERIC PRINGLE: “What with all the rewrites, it was 
probably the most confusing time of my life! 1 was very 
disappointed when it was ordered to be compacted 
into two episodes. It was surprising how a Doctor Who 
story eats up plot. I submitted the story thinking it was 
adequate for four episodes, but it wasn't, 
Awakening was a bit of a rush in places, but I think it 

was definitely the stronger for being condensed... 

My inspiration stemmed partly from an interest in the 
English Civil War, and a desire to set a Doctor Who story 
on Earth, and to create a different kind of monster.” 


The Awakening was designed by Barry Newbery, who 
had last worked on Doctor Who on 1976's The Masque 
of Mandragora. 


Barry Newsery: “The Awakening was the last programme 
I did at the BBC before | retired... We needed to find a 
church that was no problem for visual effects to copy 

in model form, which then had to collapse at the end 

of the story. In addition, the landscape around it had to 
be fairly easy to reproduce and inlay. The churchyard in 
the script had to have a lychgate, which we constructed 
in the absence of one on our location.” 


PETER DAVISON: “The Awakening is where that famous out- 
take comes from, with the horse and cart demolishing 
the gate!” r 


BARRY NewBeRy: “Despite the horse incident, we did get 
a usable shot... We had to find buildings that were of the 
right period. Although the story was set in the present 
day, the locals in the story were playing war games as 
Roundheads and Cavaliers, so the locations had to be of 
that period...” 


Denis Lill played Sir George Hutchinson, 


penis utt: “He was a barking mad English country 
squire, who leapt around in Royalist uniform on a horse 


-= but that’s an actor’s stock-in-trade. You just have to take 


the part for what it's worth, and play it for all you can get 
out of it. I nearly crippled myself! The horse I was riding 
was quite spirited, and that was okay, 1 could handle 

that — but we had these eighteenth-century saddles with 
a very high pommel in front and a very high cantle 


Peter Davison 


behind. This damn horse 
the course of filming. I bent low, right over the sharp 
point in front of me, and the bugger pushed me up 
against a branch, My ribs just went crunch! | cracked a 
rib on that one, It was jolly difficult breathing for a while 
after that.” 


squeezed me under a tree in 


The following serial, Frontios, was written by former script 
editor Christopher H Bidmead. 


PETER DAVISON: “Frontios was excellent — an extremely 
well-rounded script, which got hold of the way that I saw 
the part of the Doctor, and made his dialogue and actions 
fit. | enjoyed it because there was really something to 
latch onto and make your own. It had enough there 
without the actors having to try to embellish a weak 
storyline.” 


MARK STRICKSON: “I really loved that one. | had great fun 
with all the scenes where I had to get delirious and foam 
at the mouth. It was a good opportunity for me to do 

al acting, and | was grateful for that. I was also 
impressed by the story. | thought it was very clever and 
frightening.” 


some 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “Part of the complex ideas in 
Frontios again involved the TARDIS. If you've got a story 
about gravity and things being sucked through the Earth, 
why not push the thing a bit further and actually break 
up the TARDIS? I wanted the Doctor to be no safer than 
these poor last vestiges of humanity. 1 wrote it around 
the time of the Beirut crisis, and I was influenced by 
that. Without imposing any political angle, I always felt 
that Doctor Who could much better reflect the sort of 
things that were happening in the r980s 
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Following the sudden death of Peter Arne, who had originally 
been cast, fellow actor William Lucas portrayed Mr Range 
in Frontios 


WILLIAM Lucas: “It seemed totally weird. I'd read that 

sad news in the paper, and thought, ‘Poor devil,’ and 

the very next day I was phoned and asked if I would be 
in Doctor Who. It didn't click until 1 got there, and they 
said it was the part that Peter Arne was going to play 

The monsters, the Tractators, were very funny, but 1 felt 
so sorry for the actors, because they had to have oxygen 
pumped into those costumes every so often to stop them 
from dying! They were supposed to be able to kill people 
in a certain way, but the costume just said, ‘No, you can't 
do that while you're wearing me,’ so they had to think 

of another way to annihilate people.” 


stricxson: “The idea of those Tractator creatures 
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was really quite horrible, and they would have been even 
more effective on screen if the original idea of hiring 
dancers to get them to curl around their victims had 
worked.” 


Christopher was inspired to create the Tractators by studying 
the woodlice in his flat. 


CHRISTOPHER H BIDMEAD: “I was so struck that a 
woodlouse could roll itself into this perfect ball with an 
armadillo-like shell, and to give that creature the power 
to tractate whole bodies down through the earth to it 
was quite chilling. I thought it would be fun to blow 

it all up large. 
foist upon the limited budget, so inevitably | was 
terribly disappointed,” 


Of course, it was an impossible task to 


Jeff Rawle played Plantagenet in Frontios. One scene 
required him to be terrified of a coat stand, thinking it was 
some sort of weapon 


Eric Saward 


jerr RawLeE: “The logic of it escaped us all, and we 
laughed a lot during that scene. You see, while an 
alien colony may well think a coat stand could be a 
deadly weapon, the Frontios colonists were from dear 
old mother Earth! Surely they would have realised 
what it really was straight away?! After all, a coat 
stand is a coat stand is a coat stand!" 


The fourth serial of the season, Eric Saward's Resurrection 
of the Daleks, was directed by Matthew Robinson. 


MATTHEW ROBINSON: “Resurrection must have been about 
the most convoluted story you can imagine. It had 
more twists than a French loaf... Doubtless there is a 
logic there if one sat down for two weeks to work it out 
However, it was quite technically demanding and big 
scale, and it seems to be quite a popular story.” 


PETEL EAU 
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ERIC SAWARD: “In many ways, it's probably the worst 

script ever written for Doctor Who. It’s derivative. I don't 
think it was very well cast either, which did't help, but 

I shouldn't blame the actors for my own shortcomings 
Rodney Bewes did an okay job of making Stien’s two 
personalities work, but the stutter, which was his idea, 
was unnecessary, And I had poor old Turlough standing 
around doing nothing again. I apologise, Mark Strickson, 
I really do. We should have used you much, much 
better... So much potential there was wasted.” 


PETER DAVISON: “I like Resurrection of the Daleks — all that 
blood and gore! Actually, there might have been a bit 
too much. I really thought we'd have problems with the 
Daleks, making them believable, but they moved like 
greased lightening around those studic 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “The first time that the Daleks 
were on set, I swelled with pride — and a little fear. 
It really was a tremendous thrill.” 


MARK STRICKSON: “What impressed me was their size. 
The sets on the story were extremely effective, and it got 
quite creepy wandering around the studio, turning a 
corner, and seeing a Dalek. They really are the ultimate 
television monster. I thought it was a well-paced 
adventure, and | enjoyed working with the likes of 
Rodney Bewes and Rula Lenska.” r 


RULA LENSKA: “I played Dr Styles. It was a great thrill 
to be asked, She was a strong female character, and 
there weren't many of those in Doctor Who at that time 
It was true fantasy — guns, shooting, ambushing. It was 
a young lady's drearr 
Renowned for its bountiful bloodshed and copious 
helpings of carnage, Resurrection of the Daleks clocked up 
more on-screen deaths than Die Hard, Lethal Weapon, 
and Terminator 2 put together, probably, so it was only “a 
matter of time before Styles kicked the bucket! She was 
dumped halfway through the story, wasn't she? | was 
hoping that she would last a little longer, but the focus of 
my episodes was clearly, uh... Stavros? Zeros? The bloke 
in a wheelchair with a, sort of, mutant face...” 


Davros? 


“Yes, that's him. He was the star of the show, I think, 
so the guest parts weren't brilliantly written.” 


Resurrection of the Daleks had originally been called The 
Return, and scheduled for the previous season, but was 
abandoned due to a BBC strike, One casualty of the switch 
in production dates was the participation of actor Michael 
Wisher, who had established Davros, creator of the Daleks, 
in the Tom Baker serial Genesis of the Daleks, The twisted 
Kaled scientist had already been recast once — without a 
great deal of success — for 1979's Destiny of the Daleks. 
Hence the problem: who could satisfactorily replace Wisher, 
and make the part his own? Enter award-winning radio 


actor Terry Molloy... 


TERRY MOLLOY: “Every actor brings a little bit of 
themselves to what they do, so I took Michael Wisher's 
e, and overlaid the perceptions that 


performance as a bas 
I got from the script of what Davros was about... You had 
to really mug inside the latex Davros mask to get across 

> | was creating 


a small degree of movement, so in a sen 
Davros vocally, Davros was like doing radio acting for 
television. You were also restricted by being strapped 
into a chair, so you couldn't do a lot in terms of body 
language... That chariot that Davros is in is the most 
monstrous thing to deal with. You're jammed into it with 
two 12-volt car batteries in the back, and a hole where 
your feet go, and you drag the thing around with your 
toes. You try to make it look like you're not wobbling 
everywhere, but it’s like steering a supermarket trolley — 
the wheels have got their own idea of where they want to 
go... What you had to do was get a feeling of the person 
that was there before the accident happened — that there 
was something more than mechanics to this intergalactic 
Hitler... It was necessary to go well over the top in the 
part, but also it was a challenge to look beyond this 
ranting, raving imbecile, who's trampling around trying 
to take over the universe.” A 


MATTHEW ROBINSON: “The biggest row I had was on the 
first or second day of shooting, It was a shot with two of 
policemen coming out of an archway at the warehouses 
on South Bank, and Eric Saward was watching aside 
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from John, I think I was doing something shot-wise 
that wasn't absolutely in accordance with the script. 
Eric was pulling a slightly wry face, so I went over to 
him and explained why I was doing it. Eric said, ‘Oh 
fine, absolutely fine,’ but John overheard and beckoned 
me to one side — and absolutely tore me to pieces! He 
said | had no reason whatsoever to be discussing shots 
with the writer. If I wanted to discu ots, I should do 
it with him! Well, I thought it was an absolute ludicrous 
point, You might have these sorts of divisions in 
Hollywood, but certainly not in BBC television drama... 
He was very, very angry — shaking with anger. I thought 
I was going to be sacked. I wouldn't have minded, really, 
Frankly, | almost walked off the show. You can't go 
around treating people like that. It's quite ridiculous. 


John didn’t actually apologise either.” D 


cary DOWNIE: “He was a ruthless producer. Oh, he w; 
I know he was. If you're a total pussycat, they'll walk all 
over you and make your life hell. If you're an out-and-out 
bastard, you won't be employed. You have to find the 
happy medium. You can't keep everyone happy all the 
time.” c 


MATTHEW ROBINSON: “He flared up very easily if he 
perceived that something wasn't going to the law of 
JN-T, that’s for sure. I don't think Doctor Who was the 
most collaborative of shows. John and Saward were 
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like two tomcats, padding around each other at quite 
a distance. They were both very clever and demanding 
men.” DWM 


Resurrection of the Daleks saw Tegan leave the TARDIS 
to return to her life on Earth. Had the abrupt nature of her 
departure always been the intention? 


eric sawaro: “Absolutely. As soon as John said that Tegan 
will go in story four, I felt it wasn’t going to be fond 
farewells. It's got to be, ‘This is it - I've had enough!’ She 
always was impulsive... She cared, she felt deeply about 
things, and finally it got to her.” o 


JANET FIELDING: “It was abrupt, wasn't it? It was so 
quick. I loved Resurrection, though. It was a good one to 
leave in. Mark had decided not to extend his contract, 
then Peter too, so there were three people to write out 
before the end of the series, and new characters to be 
established in their places. I couldn't - wouldn't — have 
chosen to do any more. That was it.” 


MATTHEW ROBINSON: “It was all very tearful. She and 
Peter were both a bit upset when we did that last scene 
in a smoke-filled Studio One, with grenades going off all 
over the place. Janet’s tears were virtually the last shot we 
did. | think we planned it that way. I think I even saw a 
Dalek shed a tear.” c 


JANET FIELDING; “I'd had a small taste of fame with 
Doctor Who, and that was enough. You have to have 
quite a thick skin, and I don't know that I’m very good 
at that. I kind of continued to act, but it wasn't really 
happening. I thought, ‘I don't know that I want this 
enough.’ I decided that it wasnt for me.” 

Has she ever regretted doing Doctor Who? 

“Well... no,” she considers, after a brief hesitation, 
“what would be the point? I did it. I had fun while it 
lasted. As a result of Doctor Who, I've seen a lot of the 
world, I’ve gone to places that I wouldn't necessarily have 
seen, I've made some lifelong friends, and I learned 
quite a bit about storytelling, some of which I'm only 
beginning to realise now. No, of course I dort regret it.” 


The next serial, Planet of Fire, was by Peter Grimwade. 


ERIC SAWARD: “He was commissioned to write the story 
with a very heavy brief: he had to write out Turlough, 
introduce [new companion] Peri, we wanted him to use 
the Master as the villain, and John wanted to use the 
Lanzarote location... DWM 


PETER GRIMWADE: “The brief not only came before the 
story, the brief was the story. I was given the director's 
holiday snaps to look at! Had I gone to Lanzarote, the 
story would have been utterly different; it would probably 
have given me a much better story, 


JANET FIELDING: “Three years on that bloody show, and 
I'm written out just before they go swanning off to 
Lanzarote! Isn't that great?” bwm 


PETER DAVISON: “I remember Janet's little jape of 
announcing that all flights to Lanzarote had been 
cancelled!” owm 


MARK STRICKSON: “I'd heard about foreign filming, and 
I'd been warned against it. It's okay if you've a small part, 
but it’s very hard work if you're a regular. They work you 
from the day you arrive until the day you finish, so you're 
no good for anything else. It's certainly not like a holiday, 
and we all came back from it very tired.” 


Established stage and screen actor Peter Wyngarde was cast 
as Timanov, and flew to Lanzarote with the rest of the crew. 


PETER WYNGARDE: “You only have to tell me that we're 
going where the sun is, and I'm there before I've even 


read the script! In fact, the script on this occasion was a 
bit tricky, We changed a lot of the lines. Some of them 
were a bit corny... Directors are terrified of me when I 
do rewrites. They think that I’m going to take over, and 
I usually do! I think you have to do that, but nobody else 
thinks so, especially not the directors.” 

Fiona Cumming directed Planet of Fire, and Peter 
is the first to acknowledge her input. “What is so 
marvellous about her is that she likes actors. Most of 
the directors that one gets in touch with today dont like 
actors. She assesses what kind of actor you are, always 
remembering what she and the writer want to bring to it. 
I wouldn't have enjoyed it half as much without Fiona.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “We definitely aimed to tie up the loose 
ends of where Turlough had come from, and where 
he was going. Peter Grimwade had, of course, written 
Turlough's first story, and it was fitting — albeit a happy 
accident — that he should write him out.” owm 


MARK STRICKSON: “In retrospect, I would have stayed 
longer, but I was an impatient actor who probably 
thought that it was easier to find work than it was, only 
because I'd had a rather good run." Moreover, Mark 
felt that there was no room for Turlough’s character 


to develop. Although we did learn more about him in 
Planet of Fire, “I had a feeling,” he says, “that I was going 
to sit around until my final story for that to happen.” 


PETER GRIMWADE: “That was something that had come 

to me in embryo when I'd written Mawdryn Undead, 
because 1 had to, for my own peace of mind, give myself 
a reason for Turlough to be [on Earth] in the first place, 
so I just built on that. Incidentally, I've always had a 
sneaking suspicion that the best lawyers are actually 
aliens in exile!” owm 


MARK STRICKSON: “Turlough was a typical victim of 
television. In a show that’s supposed to be geared to 
pace, and with more than one regular, there wasn't 
room for such a diverse, ambiguous character as 
Turlough. I did my best to show him mature, mellow, 
and develop somewhat, but he certainly didn't prosper 
as far as lines went... However, after a bad decline in 
the middle period of my time with Doctor Who, there 
was a real effort made to improve my part, which I 
appreciated. I think it was very clever of Peter to think 
up solutions to all the questions remaining about 
Turlough, and so Planet of Fire was a satisfying way in 
which to go. Turlough was a difficult character to write, 
and he a challenge to play. 


eric SAWARD: “With Planet of Fire, | felt I'd paid my 
dues to Peter Grimwade, The script just didn't work, 
despite my revisions. Looking back, it wasn't worth 
the effort.” c 


PETER GRIMWADE: “Working for Eric Saward, I'd sum him 
up by saying he was a very sweet man who didnt want 
to tread on anybody's toes, but I think an artiste has to 
be able to tread on toes. The moment you shy away from 
confronting experiences, | think you've lost... The first 
draft 1 did, | made Peri a bit wimpish and vague, and | 
Eric said, ‘This is dreadful! I want her hard and gutsy, 
and I went away and really rethought it. | came back 


/iglor Turlough (Mark 
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with a much harder character, and they actually used 
her opening scene as the audition piece, which was 
quite pleasing.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “I sat in on the auditions for Peri, and 
Nicola Bryant was far and away the best. She came in 
wearing shorts, she was tanned, I think she had the 
blouse tied under her breasts — she looked very sexy, 
all of it was working for her, and she read the part 
beautifully. It wasn't just a matter of a woman with a 
big chest and a —as it turned out - phoney American 
accent.” In fact, actress Nicola hailed from Guilford 
in Surrey. “The accent was good. She was very 
consistent, and never let it slip. I saw her socially in 


that time, and the accent was always there. John chose 
very well with Nicola.” 


NICOLA BRYANT: “An agent had seen me playing an 
American character in a show that I was doing at drama 
school. He assumed that I was American, probably 
because everyone else's accents werentt too brilliant, and 
just logged me down as ‘American girl. When the Doctor 
Who briefing came to his office, he thought, ‘Oh yeah, 
I've seen an American girl who's just perfect for this,’ so 
he rang me up and I had to explain that I wasn't really 
American. He said, ‘Well, if you can do what you did on 
stage, ther 


s no reason why you can't do this.” 


PETER DAVISON: “Nicola was pretending to be American 
with everybody, I think it was under instruction from 
JN-T, although I haven't quite got close to the truth as 
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to whether it was her idea or his to actually pretend to 
everybody. The trouble was that we had reporters with 
us the entire week we were in Lanzarote, and I think 
she had to pretend to be American for them so that they 
didn't let the cat out of the bag, I didn't find out for ages 
that she wasn't even American. She was telling us that 
her father was American, or that she'd been brought up 
in America. It was all lies. Complete fabrication.” 


NICOLA BRYANT: “The press came with us to Lanzarote, 
and they were right on our tail all the time. Of 
course, I had a lot of stuff in bikinis, and I think they 
were desperately keen for the old Page Three shot 

In Lanzarote, you can do topless sunbathing, and 1 
remember John saying to me, ‘If you take your top off 


for one second, I'll kill you — because they'll be there!’ 


Nicola 


ryant 


The newspapers paid for all those ‘James Bond’ shots. 
That was entirely their idea. They hired Peter a tuxedo 
and bought me a white bikini.” 


Even after three years in the role, Peter appeared 
discomforted by the hoops through which he was required to 
jump for photocalls 


PETER DAVISON: “The James Bond one was... oh dear, 
I'm going to get into trouble for saying this, but...” 

He pauses suspensefully. “John could get the press to 
turn up to anything. He knew what he wanted. I didn't 
always agree with him. He'd make promises to the 
press. He was a dealmaker. He made a promise about 
what we would do if they came out to Lanzarote.” 


Nicola Bryant in a bikini? 
“Yeah, basically. That’s why we had to do it.” c 


Gary Downie: “John always gave Fleet Street the time 
that they needed. Once he'd given them that, they'd go 
off happy, and we could get on with out jobs. 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “While I know the tabloids can 
make things up when desperate, I found that they 
respect you if you give them straight answers. A lot of 
the hacks have since become my friends.” r 


PETER DAVISON: “John kept the show in the public eye. 
‘We've been invited to a convention in Tulsa,’ he'd say, 
‘so we're going to cancel rehearsals on Friday, fly out 
instead, come back on Sunday night, and go back into 
rehearsals on Monday!” c 


Gary Downie: “We did cancel rehearsals sometimes, 
but it was all worked out meticulously in the schedule 
Actors don't understand this. Rehearsals weren't 
cancelled. Peter might not have been there, but the 
rehearsals were still going on with the rest of the cast 
and crew. You see how things get distorted? Peter was 
not scheduled on that day because he had a convention, 
but the show was still rehearsing.” 


Back in England from Lanzarote, the Doctor Who team 
began filming Peter's final adventure, The Caves of 
Androzani, written by Robert Holmes. 


eric SAWARD: “| thought I'd give Bob one more try. 

I said, ‘Look, Bob, you obviously don't want to submit 
storylines; what about doing something for yourself? 
Give me an idea that I can sell to John,’ He came up 
with Caves, I did all this without consulting John. He 
very reluctantly agreed to go with it.” 


ROBERT HOLMES: “When they found out that I wasn't in 
the bath-chair just yet, they asked me to write a four- 
parter for Peter Davison. They said, in fact, would | like 
to write the death of the Doctor, and I said yes, firstly 


because I'd not written for Peter Davison, and secondly 
because everyone knows that this is the last story, so 
you have that kind of built-in drama. That was an added 
plus as far as I was concerned, and an inducement for 
writing it.” c 


eric sawarp: “Once Bob and I got to know each other, 
and he knew that he had a free hand to develop his 
story, we got on much better. He used to submit his 
stuff, I would read it, then we'd go to a wine bar to 
discuss the script, before returning to the office to 
talk more objectively about it. Bob was always more 
relaxed after a glass of wine — not that he was a 


drunkard or anything, but it helped him, Bob and I 
got to like each other.” 


ROBERT HOLMES: “I was teasing the audience quite a bit, 
really. I killed the Doctor off, apparently, at the end of 
the first episode.” 


The cliffhanger at the end of Part One sees the Doctor 
and Peri ‘executed’ in a hail of bullets. Director Graeme 
Harper explains... 


GRAEME HARPER: “It’s terrifying! That story taught the 
lesson of how you build up to a finale. The endings of 
each of those episodes were really exciting.” 

Well, two of them were! The end of Part Three is 
the peerless spaceship-crashing-into-a-planet moment 
but Part Two ends with a close-up of the less-than- 
successful Magma Beast. 

Graeme groans. “Oh yes, well, forget that! Yes, that 
was a shame. That was a very expensive monster that 
lumbered, and was ridiculous 
a minimum, and it’s not a huge part of the story.” 


so we cut it down to 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “I think you really need to look 

at the expectations of an audience. The late-7os and 
early-80s saw a level of sophistication in television 

and the movies that no one could have foreseen 
Children, particularly now, possibly due to the advent of 
computer games and so on, have very high expectations 
of television programmes in our genre. My idea was 
simply not to attempt to compete with the likes of Star 
Wars, but to use the resources that were available to us 
to the best possible effect, In that way, we would appear 
to be moving with the times.” 


PETER DAVISON: “John worried too much about special 


effects. 
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GARY DOWNIE: “Of course John worried about special 
effects, because that’s what the show was all about. It's 
a science-fiction show.” ow 


PETER DAVISON: “We could never do any scripts — however 
good — justice. We had to cut corners. The unions ruled 
the roost at the BBC. Ten o'clock in the evening, whether 
we'd finished or not, the lights would be switched off 

On a couple of occasions, the director said, ‘Just walk 

on and say the lines!’ That's thrilling to do, like live 
television, but it looks rough. | wish we could have made 
more good stories like The Caves of Androzani,” D) 


PETER Davison: “I thought it was the best one we'd done. 
I think it was a combination of having a very good writer, 
a very good actor playing the lead villain (Christopher 
Jek), and a director, Graeme Harper, 
who was tremendously energetic — because he was so 
energetic, you became energised.” 


GRAEME HAR 


R: “Well, that’s very nice. I’m glad Peter 
says that. That’s a lovely compliment. I think he 
thought I was bonkers. I probably am! He gave a terrific 
performance, as did Nicola. 1 thought they were superb. 
The moment that the Doctor gets stuck in the caves and 
covered in Spectrox — from that moment on, he’s dying, 
and he's running, and he's trying to save Peri. It drives 
the whole thing, with such pace and energy.” 


NICOLA BRYANT: “We filmed in Devon. It was so cold. 

I had no way of wrapping up, because my costume 
was in direct continuity from the last story, wearing 
the clothes that 1 wore in Lanzarote. | remember the 
ying, ‘Slap your face, love, you're going 
blue!’ I got frostbite, and then I got pneumonia, and 
then Peter fell ill. It was a pretty rough shoot. Fun, eh?” 


cameraman s 


GRAEME HARPER: “When | was looking for someone to 
play Sharaz Jek, I knew that I'd need someone with a 
wonderful rich voice, The person who'd play that part 
would have to use his body, and be very elegant. I didn't 
in my heart think that Chris would take on a role where 
his face, for the most part, wouldn't be seen... But when 
we discussed the areas that I wanted the character to 
explore, I think he got turned on by the idea. I was very 
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honoured and very lucky to get him,” 


Robert Holmes based The Caves of Androzani on The 
Phantom of the Opera 

ROBERT HOLMES: “I always tried to look for a strand that 
was familiar to the viewer. If you have straight sci-fi 
with aliens and without parallels that people can pick 
up on, to my mind it doesn’t work too well.” 


GRAEME HARPER: “| got to know Robert a bit, and he 
was a dab hand at thrills. | was very green, and very 
new as a director, but I couldn't believe it when I got 
the scripts — they were stunning. There was no way 
we could really afford to do them as they were written, 
though...” 


Graeme explains the inspiration behind the regeneration at 
the serial’s climax 


GRAEME HARPER: “I was thinking about the sort of music 
that I'd put over it. The piece of music I based it all on 
was the end of A Day in the Life by The Beatles. | was 
thinking of the way the orchestral section builds up and 
rises to th 
I used that as a theme in my brain to develop visuals 


enormous piano chord that goes on forever 


NICOLA BRYANT: “To have been part of a regeneration was 
something very special, because it was always the most 
exciting moment. In your time of watching Doctor Who, 
you didn't go missing a regeneration. I was thrilled to 
be part of it.” 


Some familiar faces returned in flashback during Peter's 
regeneration scene 


SARAH SUTTON: “I didn't enjoy that as much as I might 
have done, because I was ill at the time. There was a 
big leaving part for Peter, Janet and everyone afterwards 
-and I felt awful!” 


MATTHEW WATERHOUSE: "I was slightly narked to be 
available. I would have liked to have been able to 
say that I just couldn't fit it in because I was too busy. 


In fact, I was wretchedly out of work, so back I came. 
I found it very difficult to do. One stands there with a 
glass of wine in one hand, smiling politely at people 
one knows and to whom one has nothing to say. ‘How 
are you?’ say Peter and Janet. ‘I'm fine,’ | say — then 
silence. ‘How are you?’ I say. ‘Great, great,’ they say, 
and so it staggers on.” D 


PETER DAVISON: “It was a weird feeling, when I finally 
did the end sequence, knowing that I'd never do Doctor 
Who again. But I never really regretted leaving. | was 
just glad that the third season was so much better 
than the second... Not only was Androzani much more 
of a meaty acting job than I'd had for most of Doctor 
Who, but also I felt that I was going out into the real 
world after being cosseted for three years in the series. 
I had no idea of what I was going to do afterwards. 

I'd turned down the opportunity to do a fourth season, 
and | felt like I was burning my bridges. I was this 
close,” he says, indicating a tiny amount with his 


fingers, “to saying I'd go on, but I knew that this was 

the last chance I'd get to move on and not be affected 

by being the Doctor, I think anything from three years 
onwards and you get marked. I don't think it ever did 

affect me. I've been very lucky.” c 


PETER DAVISON: “Sometimes, for old times’ sake, my 
children will watch their father being the Doctor. They 
used to watch me before they knew that anyone else 
ever played the part, and be enthralled by Doctor Daddy 
-and then, of course, the TV series came back, and 
immediately they transferred their allegiance to the new 
Doctor, and forgot about me completely!” 


When Nicola joined Doctor Who, had she been aware that 
a regeneration was imminent? 


NICOLA BRYANT: “Not at all. The three months between 
getting the job and starting filming in Lanzarote, I'd 
worked out a background for Peri, and formulated all 
these reasons why she was going off with this particular 
Doctor, only to find out that he was going to change! 

I didn't know that Peter was leaving when I joined, and 
saw no reason why Peri would stay if the new Doctor 


became a less amicable character. 


DWM 


The actor cast as the Sixth Doctor was Colin Baker, best 

known at the time as cold-hearted Paul Merroney in 

BBC drama The Brothers. Colin had already appeared bove: The duplicito 
in Doctor Who as Commander Maxil in the previous V (John Normi 
season's Arc of Infinity nd his 


COLIN BAKER: “The lady who'd been assistant floor 
manager on Arc of Infinity, Lynn Richards, invited us 

to her wedding, and it was one of those days ~ we all ow: 
have them now and again, though not often — when I 

was really up for it. I enjoyed myself. I wasn't pushy, 
but I was amusing. People liked me. I was awake — as if 
I'd taken cocaine, even though I hadn't, but it was that 
kind of high. It was on the way home from that party, 
apparently, that John said to Gary, ‘I think I've found 
my new Doctor Who.’ I didn't know I was auditioning 
at the time.” WM 


Peter Davison 
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COLIN BAKER: “It’s a matter of pride, | suppose, that John 
Nathan-Turner thought I was so right that he didn't ask 
me to do a screen test.” DWM 

ERIC SAWARD: “John said that he wanted to use Colin — no 
consultation, as usual. 1 said to John, ‘What's he done?’ 

I didn't know that he'd been in The Brothers, which was 
one of John's favourite shows. John gave me a tape of 
the Blake's 7 episode that Colin did, in which he played 
the Greatest Assassin in the Universe or something, 

I watched this literally open-mouthed. ‘He's not going 

to play the Doctor like this, is he?!’ 1 annoyed Colin at 
our very first meeting after he'd been cast. I said to him, 


(Wor 


Colin Baker 


‘I saw that Blake's 7 you did.’ ‘Oh yes,’ Colin said, ‘what 
did you think?’ ‘A bit over the top, wasn't it?’ I said. ‘How 
else would you play it?’ he replied. ‘Personally,’ I said 
‘I'd play it so terrifyingly straight that I'd have everyone 
wetting themselves.’ ‘Oh,’ said Colin, ‘well, that’s just 
your opinion.’ I shouldn't have said it, but I did.” 

DWM 


Colin accepted the offer of a four-year contract — the BBC 
was keen to retain him for longer than Peter Davison 

— but it was agreed that his casting would be kept a secret 
for the time being. 


COLIN BAKER: “I wasn't even allowed to tell my own 
agent. John had contacted me direct, and he wanted 
to release the news at a time when we would get 
maximum publicity, so we waited and waited. I couldn't 
tell anyone for several weeks. My agent was trying to 
get me work, and I had to find excuses.” 

What did landing the role mean to Colin? 

“An awful lot. I remember saying to [his wife] 
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Marion, ‘It does mean that when | pass away, I will 
have left some little footprint behind. The rest of my 
career might fade, but Doctor Who will never, I suspect, 
fade completely, and I will always mean something 

to somebody,’ This bloody life is such an eye-blink 

in cosmic terms that to have an afterimage for a few 
generations makes you feel a little less unimportant 

I don't like feeling unimportant. Is that pathetic of me? 
I woke up for several days afterwards going, 
Yes!" I was perhaps a little more excited about it than, as 
a professional actor of some 20 years, | ought to have 
been. | was never worried about playing Doctor Who, 
funnily enough, and yet other much smaller parts have 


‘es! Yes! 


“Il was more excited about it 
than, as a professional actor, | 
really should have been!” colin Baker 


worried me sick. I instantly felt right as Doctor Who. 
Even when fandom was not vociferous in its adoration 
of me, I always knew that they were wrong. I can think 
of dozens of other roles that I've played over the years 
where I'd probably have buckled under that degree of 
criticism — I’m not a confident person, although I might 
come across a bit like one — but I never doubted my 
ability to play Doctor Who.” 

Colin remembers his first press call. “John rang 
me up on Friday afternoon, and said, ‘The news has 
been leaked! We need you to come down to TV Centre 
immediately. We have Nicola Bryant coming in, and 
we'll do some photographs.’ | didn't even have time to 
change, so those photographs of me are awful. Every 
time I see them, I think, ‘Oh God, I'm wearing that 
suit.’ I look so bloody casual. | stood there in a horrible 
suit, with Nicola Bryant and hundreds of photographers. 
I was chucked in at the deep end.” owm 


PETER Davison: “Colin thought that he was going to 
do something marvellous with the part. I remember 


listening to him on the radio. He said, ‘I want to stay for 
at least seven years. I'm going to bring something special 
to it,’ and I just thought, ‘You have no idea what you're 
taking on here.’ He was putting himself on the line 

but that wasnt his fault. We all had similar intentions 

- though Colin vocalised them more than I did — which 
were compromised by some scripts, different director: 
and the time factor.” owm 


COLIN BAKER: “I said, ‘Well, Tom Baker has done it for 
seven years, so I want to beat that.’ Clearly it w: 
to make that rash remark, but it was a measure of my 
exuberance at the time. I'm very happy for it to stand 

as a sign of my folly, but also of my excitement. I was 

so proud to be doing Doctor Who, That remark was a 
measure of my commitment to the role more than it was 
a desire for eight years of employment.” 

However, on 13 November 1983, a few weeks before 
Colin was due to start rehearsing his début as the Sixth 
Doctor, he and Marion suffered a great personal tragedy 
Their son, Jack, who had been born that September, fell 
victim to cot death, “1983 was, until then, the happiest, 
most fulfilling year of my life,” says Colin, “I'd got 
arguably the best job on television, we'd had our first 
child, and everything was just... well, magic. I was 
directing a play, which I was also appearing in, which 
was opening in Gothenburg. I was with the ca: 
restaurant, getting drunk — hmm, well, | wasn't getting 
drunk, but I'd been drinking, and was very ebullient. 

The world was my oyster. Then I got a message to phone 
my wife urgently, so | rang home - and she told me 
that Jack was dead. This was midnight — midnight in 
Gothenburg. Jack was seven weeks old. My first thought 
was, ‘What can | do? How can I go home?’ Everyone 
said, ‘Of course you must go! Your son is dead — gol’ 

I had to wait for the first plane out, so I sat there, 
dressed, in my hotel room, from midnight until seven 
in the morning. I couldn't go to bed. I couldn't do 
anything. The longest night of my life.” His voice falters 
“I find it painful to go back over it, even now.” 

Was it difficult to carry on working? Or was Doctor 
Who a welcome relief from real life? 

“A bit of both. No, I was glad to have the work. Having 
to concentrate on something else was an advantage 
that I had that Marion didnt at that time. If that hadn't 


unwise 


„ina 


happened, I don't know whether I would have been so... 
‘confident’ is the wrong word, but so unbothered about 
Doctor Who. To get nervous about being Doctor Who 
didn't seem relevant anymore. I just turned up and did 
it. Jack's death made me realise what Doctor Who was 

— it was a job — and what was important in my life was 
my wife and my family.” 


Meanwhile, production on Season Twenty-One 
continued, The Sixth Doctor’s costume was designed to 
be as garish and tasteless as possible. 


ERIC SAWARD: “I remember John saying, ‘I've had the 
costume designer in, and all she wants to do is blend 
these colours! | want it to clash.’ Well, costume designers 
don't necessarily think that clashing colours is such a 
good idea. John got quite angry about it all.” 


COLIN BAKER: “I never cared for it. I've always said that 
I didn't like it. At least | was on the inside looking 
out! Logically, if you're going to snoop around an 
alien planet, you want to wear something that blends 
into the background. My costume didn't blend into 
the background anywhere. It would have made 

a chameleon explode! | felt a little obliterated on 
occasions, That coat said too much. The whole costume 
was shorthand for how John perceived my Doctor. 

In his later years, John did acknowledge that my 
costume was a mistake.” 
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PETER DAVISON: “John was a flamboyant figure. He liked 
to be at the forefront, which was great, but Colin was 
like his alter ego! During the short time that Colin was 
there, John managed to turn the Doctor into his own 
image. What you saw on screen was John Nathan- 
Turner, costume and all.” 

Why, though, does Colin get so much stic! 

Peter guffaws. “I would happily say that Patrick 
Troughton was the best Doctor, which | think he was, 
but I'm not going to say that about Colin! I like Colin 
a lot — he’s kind and generous — but I'll happily slag 
him off.” He flashes a grin. “I've got a lot of respect for 
Colin, I'd never seriously slag him off.” 


ER: “I went to Peter's farewell party, and | told 
him how humbled I was to be taking over from him. 

I said, ‘Any tips for the new boy?’ I didn't really want 
any, but it was the polite thing to say, He said, ‘No.’ 
And that was it!" ¢ 


PETER DAVISON: “He wore my outfit in his first episode, 
and they had to place extra material in the back of my 
trousers so that he could fit in them!” 


COLIN BAKER: “Yes, all right, rub it in!" 1 


John Nathan-Turner decided to break with recent 
precedent by making the new Doctor's début story the final 
one of the current season, rather than the opening one 

of the next. The aim was to engage the viewers’ interest 

in the newcomer, and so maintain their loyalty over the 


between-seasons break 


AKER: “The Twin Dilemma wasnt the 
best script to start off with, although I suppose, 
you don't want the best script ever 
for your first story. If The Twin Dilemma had 
king, that might have overshadowed 
the whole process of regeneration.” 

Wasn't it a mistake to make the Sixth Doctor 
so damned unpleasant at the start? 

“Depends how you define a mistake. With 
the wisdom of hindsight, would 1 have done 
the same thing? Hmm, I don't know. 1 don't 
like television that assumes that everyone is 
thick. I like stuff that makes even the most 
intelligent and perceptive of us unsettled. 

I thought The Twin Dilemma was brave, but 


COLIN 


in a sense 
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not a mistake, I thought the programme was big 
enough — and I still do, despite the uneasy reaction — to 
withstand that sort of shock, and it possibly needed it 
We needed to wrong-foot the viewer.” c 


ERIC SAWARD: “The Doctor has always been slightly 
seedy after regenerating, and we wanted to make 

the Sixth Doctor different, so we decided to make 
the regeneration so extreme that it would resemble 
madness. The swings of mood were amazing. If he'd 
been walking around on the streets, he would been a 
strong contender for a psychiatric hospital... With that 
in mind, we wanted a writer who was experienced, 
and who could write the sort of dialogue to make 
that sort of bizarre situation believable. The whole 
thing needed expert handling. Now, Anthony Steven 
is a tremendously successful and experienced, prize- 
winning writer, | approached him, and he agreed 
From his basic ideas, and a lot of discussion, we got 
The Twin Dilemma.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “What finishes up as crap starts out as 
a half-decent idea. With Anthony's track record and 
experience, | thought we couldn't go wrong, but his 
script was lousy. If you think the finished result was 
bad, you should have seen the original! A half-decent 
idea fell to pieces. I did a lot of work to try to pull it 
around, without much success.” 


Peter Moffatt directed The Twin Dilemma 


PETER MOFFATT: "It was the worst of all the ones that I 
did. It didn't work. The twins and their mathematical 
formulas were a nice idea, but they had terrible flat 
voices, and they were unable to express anything in 
their faces. One of them carried on acting, and | saw 
him some years later in a fringe production of Henry 
IV being rather good — much better than he was with 
me. They both had this terrible lisp. | worked with 
them as far as I could, making them say ‘r's, but they 
couldn't. It was JN-T who wanted two identical same- 
sex twins. There were very few to choose from. There 
were two girls who would have been all right, but John 


wanted boys for some reason.” 


NICOLA BRYANT: “I don't think there's ever a move 
from one Doctor to the other that gets a good response. 
It's a cliché, and it’s expected that the fans will go, ‘Oh 


no, don't like that, bring back the old one,’ because it’s 
change. If you liked the one before, you'll resist change. 
In hindsight, people will say, ‘I really liked the fact that 
the Sixth Doctor was a bit zany and a bit nutty.’ It just 
takes time to adjust. I think Colin did an excellent job 
of coming in and turning the whole thing on its head. 
Most of us have enough trouble handling life's little 
day-to-day problems without going through that kind 
of metamorphosis. | was quite nervous about having to 
start with somebody new again after I'd just got settled. 
I was reluctant to act like an old hand, and take charge 
of welcoming Colin onto the team — which Colin 
thought made me seem a little standoffish.” owm 
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COLIN BaKeR: “Nicola was initially slightly distant with 
me, and | discovered that Peter had been winding her 
up, saying to her, ‘Colin Baker, eh? Ooh dear! Have you 
worked with him before?’ She'd say, ‘Er, no, What is it?’ 
And Peter would go, ‘No, no, nothing, I’m sure you'll 
find out for yourself...’ He was winding her up, the 
swine! Even though she sort of knew it was a wind-up, 
he planted seeds of doubt in her mind, so s 
reserved with me.” 

It can't have helped that the Doctor and Peri didn't 
exactly get on 

“That relationship wasn't ideal, 1 know, but it was 
a tricky one. I wasn't as old as Methuselah then but 
of robust middle-age, and Nicola an adult female 
of, erm, voluptuous proportions, that the majority of 
the men watching had fantasies about, Thank God 
our relationship was abrasive, because it removed the 
possibility of what John charmingly referred to as 
‘hanky-panky in the TARDIS’.” 

Was Colin himself ever distracted by Nicola’s 
voluptuous figure? 

“Not really. All actors and actresses have been in 
theatres with only one changing room, so we're used to 
seeing bums, willies, and boobs all over the place.” 

So was Nicola ever distracted by Colin's voluptuous 
figure? 
“She wasn't distracted by mine any more than I was 

hers. Thank you for putting it that way — yes, because 
she could easily have been distracted by my, uh, yellow 
trousers or my, ahem, ticking thing, erm...” 
Shall we move on? Why did Colin feel the need to bite 
Nicola's bum during rehearsals for The Twin Dilemma? 
“That was one of those incidents — isn't it funny? 
— that you look back on and think, ‘Why the hell did 
I do that?" All I can say is that I was ‘up’ at the time. 


e was quite 


cee ad 


No, I don’t mean that! I was ‘up’ in the emotional rather 
than the physical sense. I was enjoying myself. I'd been 
rehearsing a scene where | hide behind her with my face 
pressed up against the bit of her that was level with my 
face, which happened to be her rather nice bottom. 

I didn't savagely rip off a chunk of flesh! 1 bit her bum 

in a jokey, affectionate way. She was kind of surprised, 
and I realised instantly that I'd gone too far. I'd 
misjudged the moment, but she dealt with it well... Later 
that day, Kevin McNally [playing Hugo Lang] joined us 
in rehearsals, and we bonded quite quickly — slightly 
laddishly, I suppose — and 1 said to him, ‘I bet you a fiver 
that you can't bite Nicola’s bum,’ not having told him 
what had happened earlier that morning. He promptly 
walked over to Nicola, knelt on the floor behind her, and 
bit her bum — and got an uppercut for his pains! She 
went mad. But it broke the ice.” owm: @ 


Colin Baker 
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FAVOURITE WORST 
NIGHTMARE 


1985 SHOULD HAVE BEEN A GOLDEN YEAR FOR DOCTOR WHO. THE FIRST SEASON OF A NEW 
DOCTOR, A TRIUMPHANT RETURN TO SATURDAY NIGHTS, A NEW 45-MINUTE FORMAT, AND 
APPEARANCES BY THE DALEKS, CYBERMEN, SONTARANS AND THE MASTER, PLUS A TREAT FOR 
FANS AS THE SECOND DOCTOR PUT IN AN APPEARANCE. BuT 1985 WASN'T TO BE REMEMBERED 
FOR ANY OF THIS. IT WAS THE YEAR OF THE CANCELLATION CRISIS. AND ALMOST THE END... 


SS, Rae 


COLIN BAKER: “Who wrote Attack of the Cybermen? 

I was told at the time that it was somebody called 
Paula Moore. It’s only since then that I hear all sorts 
of stories that in fact it was Eric Saward, and that 
superfan — what's his name? — Ian Levine was also 
involved.” 

Record producer and ‘fan consultant’ lan Levine 
prepared a two-page outline, which was developed 
into a script by Paula Wolsey, a former girlfriend of 
Eric Saward’s, under the pseudonym Paula Moore, 


A although Eric had a significant hand in its scripting. 


“Oh really? Something strange was going on there, 
I think.” DWM 33 


ERIC SAWARD: “People think that Paula Moore is a 
figment of my imagination. I don't know where 
that rumour grew out of; they say ‘the Saward style’ 
script. Well, | rewrote Eric Pringle’s The 
el ee end to end — that’s 100% Eric Saward, and 
do with Eric Pringle apart from bits of his 
- but no one complained about that. They seem 
ncerned about Attack of the Cybermen. I don't know 
why. It’s not a particularly good story.” Interviewed by Gary 
Russell, DWM 148 


ERIC SAWARD: “Ian Levine only produced a couple of 
pages that contained an idea —a very brief outline. 


__ effectively wrote the whole script. Yes, Ian came 
up with some ideas, I will give him that credit, but 
__ he gives the impression that the whole concept was 
his. Ian is so keen to be seen as a major contributor 


to the story of Doctor Who. Hah, I wish him luck! 
Despite what lan has said, Paula did make a minor 
contribution, although she gets all the money, which 
isn't particularly fair. We don't talk any more. lan’s 
contribution to Doctor Who was small and relatively 
superficial. He likes to call himself ‘script executive’, 
but that would mean that John and I consulted him 
on scripts and stories, which we never did. We asked 
him about historical facts, because he had it all in his 
head, That was his function. He was invaluable to me 
as a script editor who just didn't have the time to sit 
down and look at a lot of old episodes.” DWM 34# 


: “Tan was a fan from [former producer] 
filliams’ era. I remember standing in 

Grahams office when I was working [as assistant 
floor manager] on [1978 serial] Underworld, and the 
phone rang, his secretary answered it, and it was Ian. 
Graham went, ‘Oh God, I’m not in, I'm not in!” 

Did John live to regret getting involved with lan? 

“I think he did. John thought Ian was a friend, so 
he gave him access to a lot of stuff that fans wouldn't 
have. But Ian got funny. He invented this position, 


‘creative consultant’. No, he wasn't! He was handy in 
terms of the history of past episodes, but he was never 
anything in an official capacity.” DWM 339 


A sometimes-confusing sequel to 1960s serials The Tenth 
Planet and The Tomb of the Cybermen, with a bit of 
The Invasion thrown in for luck, Attack of the Cybermen 
- directed by Matthew Robinson — launched a season of 
stories that was comprised entirely of 45-minute episodes, 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “I think it did work. Inevitably, 
when you change something that’s been a tradition 
for such a long time, there’s a kind of apprehension 
that it won't work. It would have been lovely to do one 
more season in that 45-minute slot to get it absolutely 
right, but we were surprised and delighted that we 
achieved accuracy so quickly.” Interviewed by Richard Marso 
DWM 04 


MATTHEW ROBINSON: “If any director is going to do two 
Doctor Who adventures, you cant do better than one 
Dalek story and one Cyberman story. All of the other 
monsters seemed to me to be a bit of a subculture, 
really... In Attack of the Cybermen, Michael Kilgarriff 
[reprising his role from The Tomb of the Cybermen] was 
a rather fat Cyber Controller, | seem to remember. 
However skilful our costume department was, I don't 
think there was enough silver foil in the world to 
disguise the girth of Michael Kilgarriff!” owm 


When former Blue Peter presenter Sarah Greene 

and classical actress Sarah Berger signed up to play 
Cryons (Varne and Rost respectively) in Attack of the 
Cybermen, did they know that their faces would be 
almost invisible on screen? 


SARAH GREENE: “That was part of the appeal for me 

— not to be judged as a presenter. It was a chance to, 
if not trick the audience, at least do something from 
scratch. John Nathan-Turner’s ploy was to bring in 
people who were arguably ‘names’ to attract attention, 
but what was great fun was that we would be totally 
in disguise.” lnie by Mark Wyman, DWM 334 


MATTHEW ROBINSON: “John liked big names to flesh 
out the smaller parts. My idea was always to have a 
mask over their heads through which the face could 
be recognised, but it would have cost loads of money.” 
DWM 2): 


SARAH BERGER: “He also cast Faith Brown [playing 
Flast], a lovely lady with a great sense of humour, and 
Koo Stark [then the subject of much press coverage 
linking her with Prince Andrew] — whoever told 
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anyone that she could act must have been clinically 
insane. Koo threw a wobbly at the costume fitting when 


she realised what she had to wear, so she was replaced.” 


COLIN BAKER: “Koo was replaced over some kind of 
publicity issue. Or maybe she felt eclipsed by my 
stunning good looks!” c 


SARAH BERGER: “Koo would have complained if she'd 
been given a ball gown to wear! Then again, the 
costumes were extremely painful. We were sewn into 
these one-piece latex bodysuits, then we donned bald 
caps that even covered our ears — and I'm deaf in one 
ear, so | couldn't hear a bloody thing. Next, they painted 
our faces white, and wedged helmets over our heads. 
This was when I began to question Matthew's decision 
to cast experienced actresses as Cryons. I could have 
been the local newsagent for all anyone knew.” 


SARAH GREENE: “You can see this bubbly 
gift-wrap around our heads, bisected front 
and back but sealed around the edges 

like an Easter egg, so we were completely 
enclosed. You just lost buckets of sweat 
under there.” 


Q DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


SARAH BERGER: “We couldnt see, hear, or breathe. 
Then they stuck on huge false nails, so we couldn't 
hold onto anything either, and enormous ‘comedy’ 
moustaches, so we couldnt eat or drink without using 
straws. 1 smoke like a chimney, but I'd have gone up in 
flames if I'd tried! I realised that I couldn't talk without 
my moustache getting caught in my mouth, so Matthew 
suggested that I trim my moustache, but I ended up 
looking like Adolf Hitler. Nicola Bryant really got on my 
nerves. She kept trying to tell me how to act. I'd been an 
actress for a lot longer than she had. I said, ‘Nicola, I'd 
like to see you act with a hermetically-sealed helmet on 
your head!’ That shut her up.” 


n Twenty-Two's second serial, Vengeance on Varo 


was written by Philip Martin 


PHILIP MARTIN: “I wondered what the entertainment 
business of the future would be; then I wondered how a 
prison planet would develop, and the two ideas collided. 
The original officers of the prison planet had become the 
ruling elite, and the prisoners and their descendants had 
become the masses who would need to be entertained 
by violence. A lot of ideas in that script came from the 
oppressive way that a lot of people would like to return 
this country to - reintroducing hanging and other such 
forms of punishment. What it was trying to do in its 
own way was say, ‘Look, if you watch video nasties all the 
time, if you pump violence and poison into a population, 
then this is the society that you'll get.’ It was actually a 
moral thing.” 


PHILIP MARTIN: “Vengeance on Varos was written for 
Peter Davison originally. When I sat down to adapt 
it for the Sixth Doctor, I realised that I couldn't just 
change the odd line; I had to rewrite the whole thing.” 


Me 


of Varo 


in Jarvis played the Governor of the bleak world 


MARTIN jarvis: “Philip Martin was an old friend of mine 
from drama school, and I thought Vengeance on Varos 
was a particularly good script. This was a story about 

a society that lives in a horrific way, where everything 
happens on television — elections, the political life of the 
country, punishment... It seemed to me to be a clever 
and relevant satire on the world in which we live. You 
could imagine the harsh world in which this ghastly 
situation occurred. The torturings on television. The 


suffering of the people. Hangings. Killings. Mindless, 
vicious violence that is corrosive to any society... My 
character was a man of conscience in a world that was 
swamping him, rather like Brutus in Julius Ceasar 
perhaps. Is he weak or is he strong? Is he weak because 
he's oppressed, or is he strong because he's trying to find 
a way to build something better for the future?” 


COLIN BAKER: “Jason Connery was quite nervous, and 
such a good-looking boy. Nicola was, erm. 
that she noticed! As a young man, I would have killed 
for looks like that.” 


let's just say 


RON jones: “We were so lucky in our cast. Jason Connery 
was very up-and-coming, for instance, and Nabil Shaban 
was exactly right as Sil. I wanted him to appear as slimy 
as possible, and Nabil gave a lovely performance of the 
right kind of eye-rolling evil.” 


ped by a wheelchair 


NABIL SHABAN: “As a child, I didn't believe that my 
disability should stop me from doing anything that | 
wanted to do. I didn't see any reason why it should... Ron 
Jones and John Nathan-Turner were finding it difficult 
to cast Sil. They'd considered lots of dwarfs and midgets, 
but none of them was suitable. Ron was explaining 

this to Martin Jarvis, and Martin went home and told 

his wife. ‘But we know the ideal person for the part,’ 
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she said, reminding him of a television documentary 
that they'd seen me in back in 1981. Following Martin's 
advice, Ron got in touch, and I went for an audition 
After I'd read a couple of scenes, Ron said, ‘Nabil, I'll 
put my cards on the table; | really want you for the part,’ 
I accepted immediately, because a part in Doctor Who 
was like a dream come true, particularly as I'd tried to 
get in before. When Roger Delgado (the original Master] 
died back in 1973, | wrote to (then producer] Barry Letts 
suggesting that I could take over as the Master. During 
the early-8os, I wrote to John Nathan-Turner and said, 
If ever you need a new Doctor, I'm your man.’ He wrote 
back saying, ‘Maybe one day,’ but not very convincingly. 
l, ‘an intergalactic Arthur Daley. 
He's an obnoxious, manipulative, greedy opportunist 
but also very much a coward. He's everything that 

I despise. Sil doesn't care if other people are suffering 
as long as he's all right. In fact, he’s a typical product 

of the Thatcher era! He and Thatcher would get on 

very well. | once sent pictures of me as Sil to lots of 
Labour MPs, suggesting that he was the ideal Tory party 
candidate. Varos was only a short step away from 1980s 
Britain, and I think that's why the BBC received so many 
complaints.” 


abil, is 


xplains } 


PHILIP MARTI 


“When I was thinking about having an 
alien on Varos, I read something that said that you 
never s€ to see water-based creatures. This is partly 
because they don't like water in TV studios... We had a 
real stroke of fortune in that we had Nabil Shaban, who 
made the character his own, not only in terms of acting 
but also in intensity and motivation." 


me 


muci co Nabil Shaban 


NABIL SHABAN: “| modelled Sil on Gollum from The Lord 
of the Rings — very snake-like and animalistic. Philip 
Martin had made a big thing of the laugh in his script, 
As luck would have it, a friend 
of mine had a pet python. As I observed it flick its 
tongue back and forth, I realised how to do Sil's warble. 
At the first rehearsal, | demonstrated the laugh, and 
one fell about hysterically. I've never seen Ron look 
so relieved 

Nabil has painful memories of his Sil costume. 
“God, it was uncomfortable! It was originally 
a one-piece latex bodysuit, but Ron was 
furious because this meant that I couldn't do 
up the head. They'd already decided that the 
headpiece should be separate, so they had 
to, literally, cut off Sil's head with a knife, 
then glue it to my face! I was so hot inside 
this rubber suit that the sweat made the glue 
come unstuck, and there were times when 
my face would move but the head wouldn't 
It delayed us all terribly... The make-up job 
took about two hours, so I had to be there by 
five o'clock in the morning. I had to operate 
Sil's tail by moving my legs about inside, so it 
was all very tiring, They gav 


so I was really worried 


eve 


me a personal 
assistant whose job was to provide me with 
tea and coffee, and to fan my face so as the 
make-up didn't run.” 
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COLIN BAKER: “I don't have issues with violence. I enjoy 
violent films, and watching them doesn't make me 
want to go out and blow people up or —” 

Throw them in an acid bath? 

“Hmm! Having watched that again, | did not throw 
anyone into an acid bath. I merely dodged out of the 
way, and then the guards piled in.” 

But shouldn't the Doctor have shown some remorse? 

“I suppose so, but fiction is all about exploring our 
imaginations. I don't think not showing it would stop 
somebody doing it if they had a mind to do so, any 
more than it would make someone go, ‘Of course! 

I knew there was something I wanted to do on a Friday 
night — throw someone into an acid bath!’ The whole 
point of Varos — if you bloody watch the story — is to 
make the point that television violence is potentially 
harmful. But how can you say that without using the 
words ‘television’ and ‘violence’?” 


PHILIP MARTIN: “I was astounded that some people 
didn't see this, that they actually thought I was peddling 
violence, when in fact it was all a warning.” 


MARTIN JARVIS: “I was very sorry to find that Vengeance on 
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NICOLA BRYANT; “That was horrible. It took nearly an Varos was disapproved of by some as being too violent 

hour to put on, but the main trouble was that, because I hope that it will be shown again on television in a more 

it varied with each stage, you had to get it off and put it enlightened climate.” 

on again for each different mask. For the final version, 

we were running out of studio time, so the mask was lhe Mark F 


practically pulled off with a few bits of my skin still 
attached, and the next one glued onto the rather sore r 
skin. Also, I'm allergic to feathers! Why couldn't I have 
been a reptile?” SARAH HELLINGS: “I bumped into John Nathan-Turner 
in a corridor at the BBC one day. | said, ‘I'd love to do 
€ f A a Doctor Who for you, but only if it’s on film and it’s a 
Tu rding th good story.’ Rather an arrogant thing to say, wasn't it? 
I didn’t want any of this tinfoil in the studio, and 


(s6) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


I probably said that as well! A couple of months later, 

he sent me the script for The Mark of the Rani. Of course, 
I jumped at it 
I began to read. I turned one page thinking, ‘These 


My eyes must have popped out when 


people have just changed into trees!’ I couldn't fathom 
how we wer 


going to achieve it.” 

Kate O'Mara was the serial's major guest star, 
appearing as renegade Time Lord the Rani. “John had 
a thing called the ‘star fund’, He always made sure that 
we had plenty of money to get fairly big names on the 
show.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “There had always been good 
actors in the programme, but not necessarily well-known 
ones. | decided to try and have at least one ‘name’ in 
each story. This snowballed to such an extent that agents 
would ring up, and say that so-and-so would like to play 
a baddie or a monster. Patrick Troughton always wanted 
to play a monster anonymously, but I couldn't assure 
him that no one would ever know.” 


SARAH HELLINGS: “Once I'd read the Rani character, 
there was only one name that really occurred to me. 

I remember going to John and saying, ‘Do you think 
we'd get Kate O’Mara?’ He said that was exactly who 
he wanted to ask as well. He thought big. John had the 
attitude that Doctor Who deserved the best. Kate was 
absolutely thrilled to be asked. I got on enormously well 
with her. You don't realise that somebody so glamorous 
and wonderful can be so funny. She had this image of 
being a man-eater — which she probably is — but also 
she's a woman's woman.” 


KATE O'MARA: “I'm often cast as tough ladies, but the 
Rani is tougher than most. I can take her that one step 
further, Tough ladies usually have vulnerable sides to 
them. If one eradicates that vulnerability, you're left 
with somebody like the Rani, She's ruthless, Th 
I like about her — her total lack of sentimentality. The 
Rani is, first and foremost, a scientist, so she doesn't 
allow emotions to get in the way. Emotions are alien 


s what 


to her, except perhaps anger and intolerance; the Rani 


thrives upon those sorts of emotions 
Kate is full of praise for the Rani’s creators. “Pip 
and Jane have terrific ima 
use some really clever analogies, which, as a vegetarian, 
I find particularly interesting. Although the Rani appears 
to have absolutely no moral standards, she can quite 
justifiably point out to human beings that neither do 
they. How dare we criticise her. We have fewer scruples 
than she has. I find that very amusing, and apposite for 


inations, and they managed to 


these times.” 


SARAH HELLINGS: “Pip and Jane Baker's script dealt 

with quite deep issues of good and evil. The characters 
weren't just people covering you with ray guns, and the 
writers didn't ever talk down to the kids. Good drama for 
children is amongst the best around. 


ERIC SAWARD: “I was never fond of The Mark of the Rani 
It was workmanlike.” 


PIP AND JANE BAKER: “We weren't given a brief as such,” 
recalls Pip, “but John did stipulate that the story should 
have a period setting, and provide an appearance for the 
Master. Although, we got the impression that John was 
getting a little bit tired of the Master, and he asked us to 
come up with another opponent who wasnt so, um. 

“Pantomime?” offers Jane. 

“Yes! The Master was, in some respects, a worthy 
opponent,” Pip continues, “but he tended to want to rule 
the universe, and that can get a bit boring after a while, 
opposed to 
another man?’ We didn't just want a replica Master... 
We have a friend who is a professor of neurochemistry 
who was sitting on our couch one time with another 
publishing friend of ours, and 1 can remember them 
having quite an argument. The scientist was saying, ‘All 
we are is a heap of chemicals,’ and the publisher was 
shouting, ‘But what about the soul?!’ That intrigued me. 
The Rani considers herself the very apex of creation. 

In the same way that the scientist regarded poultry and 


so we thought, ‘Why not have a woman 
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animals as subspecie: 
as vastly inferior." 


the Rani considers human beings 


KATE O'MARA: “It was one of the first stories to feature 
a female Time Lord, The Rani was quite a trailblazer 
in her own way. She was a woman fulfilling a role 
normally reserved for men.” The Rani, points out 
Kate, was quite a departure from the type of females 
usually found in Doctor Who. “They were always very 
beautiful and seductive, weren't they? Men were in 
danger of falling madly in love with them. But there's 
no danger of anyone falling in love with the Rani! 
She's completely lacking in any sort of appeal to the 
opposite sex.” 


PIP AND JANE BAKER: “We did so enjoy writing scenes for 
Colin and Kate,” enthuses Jane. “We thought that they 
worked remarkably well together.” 

‘They would have worked even better together 
without the Master,” Pip declares. “He rather upset 
the balance.” 


(s) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


SARAH HELLINGS: “People had said to me, ‘Wait until you 


meet Anthony Ainley.’ When he came on in this black 


cloak, he looked more Kate O'Mara than Kate O'Mara! 


ERIC SAWARD: “Yes, Anthony was a little eccentric. He 
used to ring up the production office and say, ‘I am 
the Master, bwahahahaha!’ I'd reply, ‘This is the script 
editor, bwahahahaha!’ He played the character well, 
given the limitations. Anthony was a charming man, 
and a charming actor.” 


ANTHONY AINLEY: “I'm not playing a heart-throb figure, 
so I don't get a large female following, Roger [Delgado] 
was charming, but I’m not. You can't help that. You've 
either got charm or you haven't, and I haven't got 
much.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “He was inclined to go towards playing 
the Master as the pantomime villain. | wasn't aware of 
John asking Anthony to ham it up, but it might have 
happened.” 


SARAH HELLINGS: “It was a very nice location, because 
it was contained. They closed it — or at least the areas 
in which we were working — for the duration of the 
shoot. It helped psychologically having some of the 
infrastructure already there. People forget that the 
filmmakers have to believe in it as well.” 


KATE O'MARA: “The story was set during the Industrial 

Revolution, which I thought was a terribly good 

idea. But the thing I remember most about filming 

was dressing up as a 90-year-old woman. The Rani 

disguises herself as an old crone to lure young male 

victims into her laboratory 
However, Kate wasn't required to wear a mask 

or prosthetics; the disguise was achieved with pale 

foundation and old-age stipple. “After being made up 

as this 90-year-old, I arrived on set and really fancied a 

cup of tea. It was early in the morning, I was freezing 

cold, and so I needed something to warm me up. 

But you know the most extraordinary thing? J was 


completely ignored. Nobody offered me a seat. Nobody 
offered me a drink. Nobody offered me anything. | was 
pushed to one side, The disguise obviously worked, 
but I was appalled to see how society treats ugly old 
women... During the lunch break, I changed from my 
old crone make-up into the other Rani costume. | was 
transformed into a much younger, more glamorous 
Rani. | had a leather jacket, leather trousers, high- 
heeled boots, shoulder pads, and massively long hair 
right down to my waist. I stepped out of the make-up 
caravan, and found myself surrounded by men, all 
offering me chairs and cups of tea! Anything I wanted 
was mine within minutes, Nothing has ever made it 
more plain to me: if you're old and ugly, you don't really 
stand much of a chance.” 


SARAH HELLINGS: “That was terribly hard to do. We had 
endless production meetings about it. We had to add 

the pithead wheel to the mineshaft, and we didnt have 
enough track, so we had to shoot it from a lot of different 
angles to build up the sequence and make it seem long 
enough.” 


COLIN BAKER: "I was strapped to a trolley, and pushed 
down a hill. It was kind of exhilarating. There was a 
brave special effects guy strapped underneath the trolley, 
trying to steer it, but I regarded it as a kind of badge of 
honour to do all my own stunts, A stuntman in a wig 
I know how naff that looks. 

Didn't Colin ever worry about hurting himself? 

“Nah, because I'm stupid! I did hurt myself a couple 
of times.” 


never works 


Gary capy: “One of my very first jobs was a Christmas 
season at Ipswich, in which I played a centre-stage holly 
tree, so I'm used to it! Doing it [in Doctor Who) was 
quite dangerous, because we were in the middle of a 
wood somewhere, and they dug a huge hole, and filled it 
with bark and other bits, and then they laid this tunnel; 
compressed air rushed down the tunnel, and shot the 
bark into the air. I had to hit a mark quite close, and this 


thing kind of exploded. It was tricky to do.” He watches 
the scene in question. “Brilliant! Look at that! Does the 
tree look like me? 


PIP AND JANE BAKER: “That tree could have been borrowed 
from a pantomime,” Pip splutters. “A little more money 
would have made it work, but I think we must take some 
of the blame. We were writing for a budget, and we 
should have stuck to it. The tree was our fault.” 

“The special effects were not, shall we say, the most 
accomplished,” agrees Jane, howling with laughter. 
“It was a gamble. John obviously thought that they 
could get away with it.” 


COLIN BAKER: “It’s easy for writers to say, ‘A tree steps 
aside,’ but some poor sod has to build that tree. 
Someone should have said, ‘We don't do talking trees, 
because it'll look naff...’ All | can say is that it was more 
acceptable in 1985 than it is when you watch it now, but 
that’s true of a lot of sci-fi stuff.” 


ROBERT HOLMES: “Apparently, Patrick Troughton and 
Frazer Hines so enjoyed The Five Doctors that they asked 
if they could come back and do another one, We were 
moving to the 45-minute timeslot, and this was going to 
be the season biggie. Eric Saward wanted someone with 
experience of writing what is virtually an old six-parter, 
and asked if I'd mind writing it. Then they said, ‘Can 
we have the Sontarans?’ | don't really like bringing back 
old monsters, but I don’t think the Sontarans were well 
used in their last appearances [in the 1970s], so | was 
glad to redress the balance.” 


Eric SAwaRD: “Bob came to be briefed on the serial, and 
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I asked him how he felt about it. Now, 
Bob rarely swore. He said, ‘This is a pile 
of crap. Why are we doing this?’ I said, 
‘Thanks, Bob, I've been saying that for 

a year-and-a-half, and no one has been 
listening. They all think I'm mad.’ It 
was a sudden relief to talk to someone 
who | liked and respected, and agreed 
with me about stuff. It’s quite clear that 
The Two Doctors had run out of steam 
by the middle of Part Three. 1 don't 
think Bob's heart was in the script, and 
it shows.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “| asked Patrick if he'd do The 
Two Doctors at the first big convention in Chicago in 
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1983. He said yes, so we went ahead and commissioned 
it without getting Frazer under contract, because we 
knew that he'd be keen.” 


FRAZER HINES: “I said I'd love to do it, and I made 

sure that I had plenty of time off to film it. We were 
supposed to do The Two Doctors in New Orleans. I was 
looking forward to that, because I've always wanted to 
go, but something happened at the last minute and we 
went to Seville instead.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “By this time, the foreign locations were 
really beginning to irritate me, because they had no 


(70) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


real place in the story. I said this to Sue Armstrong, 
who was the production associate, and her answer was, 
‘Well, we can afford it.” 


ROBERT HOLMES: “I couldn't think of any reason why 
aliens should vis 


t New Orleans. I recalled it was a jazz 


place, but not even | could envisage a race of aliens 
obsessed with jazz. And then I remembered that it’s 
the culinary centre of America, with lots of restaurants 
so I invented the Androgums — an anagram of 
gourmand’ — who are obsessed with food. They stayed, 
however, when it shifted to Seville, because I couldn't 
think of anything else. | once suggested to a writer a 
story about aliens who visit Earth at odd times to cull 
the population because they rather like human meat, 
but now I've done that with The Two Doctors.” 


NICOLA BRYANT: “As a non-meat-eater, I liked the idea 
Robert Holmes was a vegetarian; that’s why he'd 
written that story. The idea of human beings being part 
of the food chain was really interesting.” 


GARY DOWNIE: “Well, it was a bit of both, wasn't it? That 
was John's way of keeping the show alive... We went 
through a Spanish holiday firm. In essence, everyone 
was taken on a ten-day package holiday, because it was 


the cheapest way to do it. I went over to Spain two or 
three times to find the right locations. You work during 
the day, and go and play at night — yeah, and you're 
paid for it! It's wonderful.” 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “Seville was fantastic. It was very 
hot, but we had a lovely swimming pool that we could 
fall into. I read my script, and dressed accordingly 

— no way would | have that fur coat!” 


T ir however on Greyn } 1 Group 
Sontaran cost owever. Clinton Greyn played Group 


Marshall St 


CLINTON GREYN: “When our heads were on, you had to 
breathe the outside air, and not the hot air from inside 
the costume. When they took the costume off, the 
T-shirts we were wearing were so wet with perspiration 
it was as if we'd been swimming in there! I found 
playing behind a mask very challenging. It cuts off 
most expression, so angles of the head, gestures, and 
reactions have to be very clear, and have to be made 
interesting; Sontarans aren't mechanical like Daleks 
You may remember that they only had two fingers on 
each hand, so we had a little joke that that was as far as 


they could count!” 


who had first appeared in Doctor Whe 
1966's The 


Johnny Ringo ir 


LAURENCE PAYNE: “| had retired from acting. | lost an 
eye in the late-r96os, and then had cancer, and was out 
of the business for two-and-half-years. | was fairly fed 
up. Once you get out of acting, it’s very difficult to get 
back in. People tend to think, ‘Oh, he died, didn't he?’ 
It had been a bad period for me until, out of the blue, 
Peter Moffatt rang me one Sunday morning, and said, 


‘| was hoping you'd come to Spain with us to do a Doctor 


Who.’ Instantly, 1 came out of retirement! My wife came 
with me, and we had a lovely time, because my wig got 
pinched on the way to Spain, so I didn’t have anything 
to do for the first week while they made another one. 

| had a wonderful time sitting around watching the 
others work.” 


FRAZER HINES: “I was very low at the time, and | met 
this wonderful Spanish girl called Mercedes ~ and 

I fell in love with her. 
married to somebody over there. When she finished 


The only trouble was that she was 


with him, she came over to England for a while to 
see me. In the end, she wanted to live in Spain, and 

I wanted to live here, so it didn't work out — but it was 
lovely, and I needed it at that time.” 

Frazer claims that Deborah Watling was asked to 
appear alongside him in The Two Doctors, “but 1 dont 
think she wanted to do it. | think she said, ‘Been there, 
done that.’ We had great fun, though, with Colin and 
Patrick. Colin, I thought, made a good Doctor.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “We never thought of having one 
of the girls from Patrick's time, simply because we were 
in the early es with Peri, and it would have looked 
odd if Patrick had had two sidekicks. It was there to 
re-establish — albeit temporarily — the balance between 
the male and female companions, a balance that I think 
worked very well with Tegan and Turlough.” 


Peter Moffatt « ted The Two Doctor 

PETER MOFFATT: “Frazer was quite conscious of being 
middle-aged and still playing this perpetual juvenile, 
though he pulled it off very well. He's a sort of 
Peter Pan — never growing old. And dear Pat wa: 
marvellous man. I'd known him for years and years, 
although The Five Doctors was the first time that I'd 
worked with him. On The Two Doctors, | loved the way 
that he and John Stratton [Shockeye] worked together. 
They really hit it off. All the dialogue where Patrick 

is an Androgum and they are heading into town was 
adlibbed — but we left in the stuff about shepherds pie, 
because it was so funny.” 


a 


PATRICK TROUGHTON: “I always looked for any opportunity 
to make it humorous. | did so in The Two Doctors, 
with the helpful cooperation of John Nathan-Turner. 
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Whenever I thought of a funny little line, he'd always 
add to it. He's very enthusiastic, which is marvellous. 

I certainly didn't want to tone it down. The Two Doctors 
is a beauty. The Sontarans I'd never met on screen 
before, and they're splendid. Colin is super, too.” 


COLIN BAKER: “I'd known Pat for a few years, because I'd 
shared a flat with his son, David, for the best part of a 
decade. I was David's best man when he got married. 

I admired Pat enormously. He was my favourite Doctor. 
I considered him the governor, but he wasn't having 
any of that. He didn't strut his stuff. I mean, I got on 
very well with Pertwee, but I bet he'd have been more 
competitive. Nothing wrong with that, I suppose, but 
Pat didn't feel the need. And he was very generous 
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about my performance. Whether he meant it or not, 
| don't know, Frazer and Pat had clearly interacted 
joyously for years, so they just carried on. There were 
scenes where Pat was in a wheelchair, so we'd tip him 
out or play chariots!” 


FRAZER HINES: “It was interesting to watch the rapport 
between Colin and Nicola. Poor Nicola got sent up in 
just the same way as we used to send up Debbie and 
Padders. In one recording, Colin had to splash her face 
with water to bring her round, and then we all had to 
dash off. Nicola was a bit nervous about doing this 
Maybe she suspected. It was the last scene of that day, so 
it was important to get it right. The first take was perfect 
but we didnt tell Nicola that. On the second, Colin threw 
the whole jug over her! She sort of exploded, absolutely 
drenched, but went with the scene... When she realised 
it was all a joke, it was exactly like it had been with the 
other girls: ‘You pigs! I love you, too!’ Great fun.” 


PETER DAVISON: “At the same time, I was recording a 
series called L Driver at the BBC. As a bit of a joke, 

I went in when they were doing a scene with Pat 
Troughton, and crept up behind Colin to give him the 
shock of his former lives — so to speak! But he took it 
all in his stride.” 


PETER MOFFATT: “Elizabeth refused to rehearse for the 
location filming. 1 don’t know whether she'd fixed 
herself up a broadcast for the same time, but her 
agent said, ‘Ms Spriggs never does extra rehearsals 
for filming.’ 1 said, ‘Then she doesn't play the part 

I sacked her. We had a quick recast, and I enjoyed 
working with Jacqueline Pearce very much.” 


COLIN BAKER: “Jacqueline Pearce is a larger-than-life 

s. She was rather fab as Chessene. That moment 
when she licks up the blood off the steps was her bit of 
invention on the day — and they kept it in, because it’s 

such a wonderful piece of erotic evil.” 


actr 


Jacqueline wasn't the only Blake's 7 regular to appear 
in Season Twenty-Two. “Oh no! How could I forget?” 
What was the deal with Paul Darrow’s scenery-chewing 
turn in the following serial, Timelash? 

“That stems from my appearance in Blake’s 7,” 
explains Colin, “in which Paul played Avon. He was 
the evil one, the man in black, but I was dressed in 
black leather, with skull and crossbones, and I was even 
more evil than him. I ate the scenery. He saw that as a 
challenge to come into Doctor Who and eat my scenery 
- to outdo the Doctor. What was his character called? 
Maylin Tekker!” He sighs. “I wonder how they thought 
of this crap. Paul decided that he would play the part 
based on Laurence Olivier playing Richard III playing 
Maylin Tekker - a notion that wouldn't have occurred 
to me, I have to say, because it kind of jars. At the 
producer's run, John politely asked Paul to stop taking 
the mickey, much as he had asked me to do with Maxil 


DXOKC DOME) 


WH 


in Arc of Infinity. | had stopped, of course. But Paul 
Darrow didn't stop.” 

inant Roberts directed Timelas 
PENNANT ROBERTS: “Paul Darrow was cast in an attempt 
to bring in a ‘name’. | think Paul faced a problem in 
that he wanted to get away from Avon, so his ideas for 
the part [of Tekker] never coincided with what John 
or myself felt would be right for the character. 1 spent 
quite some time watering down Paul's input. He came 
to me and said, ‘Why don't I play it with a hump?’ 
I thought, ‘He can't be serious!’ But | think he was 
completely serious.” 


COLIN BAKER: “The whole thing seemed an unnecessary 
battle. I think Paul would have served himself better 
had he bowed to the inevitable, and played the character 
for what was there, rather than trying to amuse himself 
at the expense of John Nathan-Turner, who wasn't 

an enemy that you wanted to make. Paul Darrow's 
performance has always been a bit of a joke." 


GLEN mccoy: “| understand that Timelash came bottom 

in the fans’ poll, but got the highest ratings. Without 
any disrespect for fans, | prefer it that way round.” In 
fact, Timelash received the joint-third-highest ratings — or 
joint-third-lowest, depending on your perspective — of 
the season. The genesis of the story came from three 
different strands: “The ideas included having this long 
tunnel in space for people to fall down, but which was 
actually linked to two time periods, Then | had this other 
idea for half-man half monster type creatures. The final 
idea was to include HG Wells." 

Glen attended the first read-through of his script, 
“which I’m pleased to say was well-received. The actors 
laughed in the right places... There were a couple of 
parts where | didn't like the acting, and the director 
I felt was a little autocratic.” In the final show, Glen was 
especially unhappy with Jeananne Crowley playing Vena. 
“She was not convincing at all, almost like her mind 


b , 
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wasn't there half the time. Herbert [played by David 
Chandler] I thought was excellent, though, and I told 
him so.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “Part of my job, | thought, was to try 
to bring inexperienced writers on board. When I was 
starting out, someone had given me a chance, and 
I wanted to repay that. I can't remember why I chose 
Glen McCoy. He was an ambulance driver, and he 
wanted to write, but he wasn't any good at creating 


original characters.” 
N. 


bless his heart, used to come back and 
say, 


shot of you tied to a pole, screaming.’ 


(7) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


NICOLA BRYANT: “Even Pennant Roberts, 


m sorry, Nicola, we need another 


| thought I'd got some kind of 1964 throwback; that 
this script could have been written in the Gos for any 
stant. It was not written for Peri, and it was not 
written for the mid-8os. As storylines went, it wasnt 
too bad for Colin, but for me it was interminable 
scenes of being captured, recaptured, screaming, 
being tied up...” 


COLIN BAKER: “It wasn't one of my favourites; not one of 
anybody's favourites. The story was tired. That thin joke 
about the Borad being the Loch Ness Monster, and all 
those bloody monsters that want to marry pretty girls 
—1 mean, what crap! Timelash was a mistake. Then 
again, watching it recently, it isn’t as bad as I thought. 
Everyone says that I had crap stories, but I think 
people's attitude to my time in Doctor Who is based 
more on where it sits within the canon, rather than any 
actuality... Various fan groups decided that my Doctor 
was crap, and that the whole thing was pantomime. 
Doctor Who was going through a period of being 
knocked, which I don't think we deserved. It wasn't as 
bad as the critics thought.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “My scripts certainly got darker and more 
violent as the years went by. Revelation of the Daleks 

is almost cannibalistic! I'd been disappointed with 
Resurrection, and felt that I was sitting on the back of 
Earthshock, so | told John that I wanted to write another 
story. Jonathan Powell [Head of Series and Serials 
insisted that I came off contract to write it. 1 didn’t mind, 
although I greatly appreciated John fighting my corner. 
He got very angry on my behalf.” 


TERRY MOLLOY: “For my second bout as Davros, I was in 
what I called the fish tank. They'd constructed this metal 


framework cage for me to sit inside on a swivel chair; 
when | swivelled, the Davros head moved inside the 
tank. What they forgot to do was take my measurements 
before they built it. When 1 swivelled around, I virtually 
took my kneecaps off, because the upright struts were 
too close. As they didn't have time to rebuild it, the only 
way around this was to tie my feet underneath me on 
the chair, and I could pull myself around on my hands. 
After ten minutes, gangrene began to set in, because 

of the lack of circulation! Graeme Harper |the director] 
realised what the situation was, and we shot all those 
fish tank bits one after the other over about half-an-hour 
or 45 minutes.” 

Terry was responsible for suggesting Davros’ hitherto 
unseen ability to hover. “Davros makes a surprise 
appearance at the top of these steps, a major battle 
ensues, and then he's got to be at the bottom of the 
steps to face William Gaunt's character [Orcini]. We 
were still suffering under the legacy of the Daleks not 
climbing stairs, so I suggested to Graeme that, given 
his technical achievements, surely Davros could hover. 
Graeme said, ‘Great, great, we'll shoot you against 
, and stick it together,’ and suddenly 
Davros was hovering.” 


some blue [screen 


NICOLA BRYANT: “I really had to take a step back, because 
| could not believe that | was working with the Daleks. 
Having watched the show when I was younger, the 
Daleks were the monsters that | remembered most 
vividly.” 


GRAEME HARPER: “There were going to be more locations 
than actually used, but we were snowed off! If I'd known 
that there would be snow, | would have made use of it 

in a much bigger way. We'd planned a gun battle with 
Daleks on a hillside. The morning we woke up to shoot 
this sequence, there was thick snow everywhere — about 
three or four inches. The battle still took place, but what 
I had in mind was a Dalek being thrown up by a visual- 
effects device, and then exploding in the air. 1 couldn't do 
any of that, because we couldn't get any of the equipment 
to the area that I'd chosen. | still got the misty views that 
I wanted, and | took advantage of this wonderful snow- 
covered scenery. However, we were working on a wing 
and a prayer. | had to make things up as 1 was going 
along.” 


COLIN BAKER: “A disproportionate amount of time was 
spent trying to get a shot in which the Daleks didn't look 


like bloody armchairs being pulled across cobbles. The 
most powerful, unscrupulous beings in the universe, but 
they're still running about on wonky castors.” 
Apparently, Sir Laurence Olivier was almost cast as 
the mutant in Part One of Revelation, “No, seriously! 
Gawn Grainger, who appeared as George Stephenson in 
The Mark of the Rani, was at that time appearing at the 
National Theatre, and Olivier said to him, ‘Doctor Who, 
eh? I've always wanted to be in that.’ Gawn told this to 
John, who promptly grabbed the next script to be cast - 
which happened to be Revelation — and rang up Olivier's 
agent, offering him the part of the mutant! The idea of 
this lord of the theatre, aged 70-odd, rolling down a hill 
covered in snow was bizarre, but John was looking for a 
role that could be filmed in one day... The message came 
back that he was very pleased to be offered the part, but 
he was too busy. It may well be that he just said that." 


castir 


1 often surprising 


edian Alexei Sayle o 
i; Broma: 
leanor Bron a. 


Revelation, alon; riminal Ka 


nd Clive Swift as creepy Jobel 


GRAEME HARPER: “I thought Alexei was wonderful. 
We needed someone who was a ‘name’, and | wanted 
somebody who came from a comedy area. I could 
really imagine Alexei playing it, and it was a great 


coup.” 


There was 


NICOLA BRYANT: “Alexei was totally outrageous 


a scene where we were shot at by the Daleks, and 1 got a 
fit of the giggles. A voice came down to the studio: ‘Will 
Miss Bryant please control herself!’ | just couldn't believe 
that I was doing this for a living — standing behind a 
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counter with Alexei Sayle, firing at Daleks. Alexei was 
very naughty. He deliberately stirred things up. He'd 
stand behind a microphone and say, ‘How much are 
they paying you, Nicola? That's not enough! That's 
rubbish! Pay this girl more. Do they send a car for you 
each morning?’ ‘No, Alexei, | get the bus.’ ‘You get the 
bus?!" 


ELEANOR BRON: “| remember suggesting that it'd 

be rather nice if Kara weren't seen to be such an 
unpleasant character immediately. If she had 

seemed nicer to start with, that would have made her 
appear even blacker later on. That would have been 

a little subtler, but subtlety was not what they were 
after. I'm not a contentious person — except in some 
situations, such as when I'm being interviewed. Part of 
an actor's craft is to be able to do what they want you 
to do, which isn’t always very satisfying, unless you're 
working with a wonderful director. Graeme Harper 
didn't allow me to play Kara the way I would have liked, 
but I have very happy memories of him. He certainly 
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knew his craft, I was just thrilled to meet the Daleks 
at last 


CLIVE swiFT: “Jobel was a smashing character — vain, 
arrogant, and caustic. I decided that he should wear a 
toupee — I don't think that was in the script — and the 
make-up designer suggested that it should fall away 
when Jobel is killed. I thought that was an excellent 
touch, The nasty man humiliated posthumously. 

I know the world is full of Doctor Who freaks, but I've 
been surprised at how much affection Jobel has gotten 
over the years. I've had a varied career, and Doctor 
Who is just a distant speck in my eye. I guess it was 
frightening for children, but Doctor Who is supposed 
to be, isn’t it? It all helps to make you who you are.” 


GRAEME HARPER: “Yes! It did go out slightly later though, 
didn't it? I have a feeling it went out at eight o'clock in 
those days, 

Nope. It was 5.20pm 

“Really?!” Graeme sounds appalled, “That, today, 
would not be allowed, not at that time. | thought it was 
terrifying. But I think Doctor Who is meant to make you 
hide behind the sofa.” 


NICOLA BRYANT: “I didn't think the show was too violent 
| think it should scare people. There was some great 
work from Graeme Harper at that time, and | thought 
the criticisms were unjust. There's more violence on 


the six o'clock news.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER AND ERIC SAWARD: "I felt, and Eric 
agreed with me, that we could go a little further with 
the violence,” 

Eric nods. “Yes, we could be more realistic 

something I've always been in favour of. It's only 
logical if you have a series based on a lifestyle that 
involves a lot of physical action. But I do think you can 
indicate the violence without being gratuitous. You 
don't want guts falling out all over the place, but it's 
better to be realistic than pretending that me hitting 
you on the nose is a jo 

“There have been complaints,” takes up John, “but 
somehow parents have this dim and distant memory 
of the show, and they forget that they themselves were 
often frightened.” 


GARY DOWNIE: “It's part and parcel of being a child 

All this politically-correct rubbish...” He rolls his eyes 
“| remember being scared as a child, and | don't think 
it disturbed me.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “As far as violence is concerned, 
perhaps we did go a little bit beyond the line of what 
was acceptable, occasionally.” 


TERRY MOLLOY: “| suppose one justification was that 
Davros was on the receiving end of the violence in 
Revelation, and he had done the most unspeakable 
things to other people. He was about to blow up the 


whole flippin’ planet! For my money, the story's concept 
of turning dead people into food was a worse moral 
nightmare for kids.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “They'd been wanting to do a 
Doctor Who ‘fi 
they all fell through. At one point, we were going to 
have the robot from The Visitation doing somebody's 
housework! This series, they had a very bright director 
called Marcus Mortimer, and he wanted to encompass 
the wishes of hundreds of kids who want to travel in 

the Doctor's TARDIS. | insisted that any sketch would 
have to be in character, and out of that evolved A Fix 
with Sontarans. | suggested that Eric wrote it, for obvious 
reasons — it was easier, and he knows the continuity. It 
was originally written for Peri, but then Nicola booked 


as 


for about four years. For various reasons, 


a holiday, so Eric rewrote it for Janet. The name Group 
Marshall Nathan, by the way, came out of rehearsals; in 
the script, he was called Stern.” 


COLIN BAKER: “1 particularly remember that the little 
boy, Gareth Jenkins, had learnt his lines perfectly, 
but I'd had no time to learn mine. He had to repeat 
a lot of technical mumbo-jumbo, like ‘Switch on the 
disconbooberator bivalve-thrusting module,’ but 1 did 
what I usually do in those circumstances 
up! Of course, I said one thing, and he repeated not 
what I’d said but what he'd learnt.” 

Is it true that the complicated aspects of Jenkins’ 


I made it 


script were written out for him on the TARDIS console? 

“Oh no, that was for me! Jim'll Fix It was the only 
time that I ever resorted to writing my lines on the 
console. I did a Pertwee!” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “The weekend before | was told, 
I went to an American convention. The day before 

I left, a friend called to say that he'd heard that the 
show had been axed, and then Eric Saward had a 
similar call from one of our writers. We both denied 

it vehemently and innocently — but when I returned 
on the Monday or Tuesday, I was told that it was being 
rested for a year.” 


eric SAWARD: “John was stunned. He was summoned 
upstairs, and came down quite shortly after. He walked 
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into my office, and said, ‘We've been cancelled, and 
they won't say why.’ He 
day, we were due to have a playback of Revelation of the 
Daleks, which would air the following month. He said. 
I don't think I can do this.’ I said, ‘Do you want me 

to do it?’ During the playback, John just sat there. He 
had never been so quiet or un-opinionated, It took him 


as in a state of shock. That 


quite a while to recover.” 


NICOLA BRYANT: “John had been trying to get hold of me 
and hadn't been able to. I'd just got in the door when 
the phone rang, It was some press person — I can't 
remember which paper he was from — and he said to 
me, ‘Ah, great, caught you in. Nicola, what do you think 
of the death of Doctor Who?’ | thought he meant that 
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Colin had been killed! | was so upset that | hung up. I 
burst into tears, and was crying over my husband, going, 
‘Oh my God, Colin is dead! | must call Marion and the 
kids.’ I was in a terrible way. Then the phone rang again 
It was my agent saying, ‘Thank God I've got hold of you.’ 
I said, ‘I know all about it — he's dead!’ He said, ‘What 
are you talking about, you silly girl? The show has been 


cancelled," 


COLIN BAKER: “We didn’t know what was going to happen 
That could have been the end of Doctor Who. I'd been 
contracted for the next series, so the BBC still had to 
pay me... The truth is that [BBCr Controller] Michael 
Grade didn't like Doctor Who. Everyone is entitled to 
personal opinions — there are various programmes on 
television that I don't like — but I dare say, if 1 became 
BBCi Controller, I wouldn't axe a show that earns the 
Corporation so much money. ‘Keep it, then,’ I'd say, ‘as 
long as I don't have to watch it.” 


Gary DOWNIE: “I knew Michael Grade when I was a 
dancer, Arrogant man. The reason he picks on Doctor 
Who is that he thinks it gives him street cred. It gets 
him in the news. It's controversial. Otherwise he'd be 
a grey blob in a grey suit — very boring, is 
you think about it? His only eccentricity is wearing red 
socks, I think, or red braces.” 

Michael Grade reasoned that the show had become 
too violent, and the production team complacent. He 
sort of had a point, didn't he? 

No, he did not. He did it to further his career. He 
did it to make an impression.” 


the, when 


COLIN BAKER: “More humour? Less violence? What 
rubbish! That's probably exactly what the show didn't 
need at that time. It needed less humour and more 
violence in order to survive. Grown complacent? Michael 
Grade had to justify his actions, so that was an easy 
thing to say. You could say that about anybody who is 
doing anything. It’s a safe thing to say, because you 


don't have to do anything yourself. You can call people 
complacent, and then leave them to sort themselves 
out. Actually, I think the opposite was true.” 


WM 


GARY DOWNIE: “Michael Grade eyed all the major BBC 
shows — the shows that were pulling in the punters 
—and Doctor Who was one of them. A certain fan — I'm 
not naming names — riled up other fans, and so the 
BBC decided that the fans had become a problem. The 
tail shouldn't wag the dog. ‘Let's get rid of the source of 
the problem — and that was the television show.” 
You're saying that fans were the instigators of the 
show coming off? 
“Yes. If they hated the show so much, why did 
they watch it? They did a lot of damage on the PR 
front. Instead of just sitting there quietly, they were 
all hysterical about it. The fans put the final nail in 
the coffin.” owm 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “It was the fans’ finest hour. 
Their activities were amazing. There was talk of 
jamming Wood Lane [BBC TV Centre], and marching 
to Downing Street with Daleks and Cybermen. 

It showed the BBC the fans’ loyalty and devotion 

to the programme.” bw 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “The press kept up a constant 
barrage of questions asking me how I felt about 
Michael Grade's decision. They were always after a 
salacious quote.” pwm 


COLIN BAKER: “Michael Grade was unprepared for 

the violence of the reaction. He went off on a skiing 
holiday, and was accompanied down the slopes by 
photographers from The Sun saying, ‘Oy, Grade! What's 
your problem with Doctor Who?’ He had to backtrack, 
and invent reasons why Doctor Who had only been 
sidelined, not axed. If nobody had said anything, | 
think he would have killed the show there and then. He 
thought he would get rid of Doctor Who forever.” owm 


NICOLA BRYANT: “All the excuses and reasons that were 
given for cancelling the show were absolutely laughable. 
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None of them stood up in an argument.” Dwm 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “Two press releases were issued 
in one week saying that it wasn't axed, it was simply 
being rested, and two of the tabloid newspapers 
immediately claimed to have saved Doctor Who! All of 
Fleet Street was trying to get a quote from me about 
the situation, but I passed. As a staff producer, | felt it 
appropriate to say nothing.” pw 


And John wasn't the only one remaining tight-lipped. 


MICHAEL GRADE: “I believe I have said everything 1 have 
to say about Doctor Who for the time being, and see no 
purpose in restating my position, which is well-enough 
documented.” DWM 
About a week after the debacle started, John received a 
phone call from someone in the States, whose father was 
involved with mysterious international agencies, wanting to 
know whether the producer wanted Michael Grade wiped 
out! John answered in thé negative — but would the show’s 
star have been tempted? 


COLIN BAKER: “Seriously? Heh, heh. No, of course 
not. Michael Grade really did throw a spanner in 
my particular works, and a hiccup in my career, but 
1 wouldn't wish him harm, Well, not death." owm 


NICOLA BRYANT: “Much as | wanted to get on a chat 
show with Michael Grade, it was not something 1 could 
do and still be a working actor. You just have to leave 
the politics to everybody else, and get on with what you 
do, which is go away, do some theatre, and wait until 
they sort it out.” owm 


A protest record, Doctor in Distress, was rush released. 
(No, seriously.) It was written and produced by lan Levine 
and his songwriting partner Fiachra Trench, who had 


Dr Who 
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supplied the theme music for 1981 
Doctor Who spin-off Ko and 
Company. 'Nuff said? The BBC 
refused to play the record on the 
radio, apparently because it was a 
complete load of rubbish 


wan 
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Below: A selection of calm, 
collected newspaper headlines 
generated by Doctor Who's 18- 
month hiatus in 1985. “TA-TA 
TARDIS!" is our favourite, 
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COLIN BAKER: “They had a point. | don't think 
it was the greatest piece of work ever. Doctor 
in Distress was sold to me as something for 
charity, but I was very dubious about taking 
part, because it struck me that it stunk of 
self-interest. ‘Please don’t make me do it,’ 
I pleaded, but John persuaded me, because 
it was for charity, and the whole thing 
might have floundered had | not turned up 
I felt faintly embarrassed about it, because 
it looked like I was getting a whole host of 
celebrities to campaign for a job for me! Part 
of the reason I did it was because I got to meet 
Justin Hayward and John Lodge of the Moody 
Blues. I'm a great fan of theirs. A few good singers 
turned up and did it, like, erm..." An awkward silence. 
“Look, stick a few names in, would you? Look on the 
label, and say how much I admire them all.” 


© DOCTR WHO: In Their Own Words 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “! was anxious that the proceeds 
should go to charity and not to the programme, because 
that would have looked very cheap in the light of all the 
Band Aid action. | enjoyed doing the record, though of 
course | had to talk my line a la Rex Harrison, because 
singing is not one of my strong points.” 


NABIL SHABAN: “John said that he wanted me to return 
[as Sil] for another story. He offered me a fee, and 

I signed the contract. They wanted to make sure that 
I'd definitely be available.” The serial — written by 
Philip Martin — was provisionally titled Mission to 
Magnus, and would have featured the return of some 
1960s monsters, too. “I was really looking forward 

to working with the Ice Warriors, but then they 
announced that Doctor Who was to be postponed for 18 
months, and we didn't know if it would ever come back 
Actors get used to disappointments, but this was more 
disappointing than most. I never even got to see the 
script, although they still had to pay me.” 


‘d written a first draft, where | had 
inside a polar icecap. They were 


PHILIP MARTIN: 
the Ice Warrio 
burrowing wor 
beginning to flood this planet, and the people couldn't 
understand why.” 


shops in the icecap, which was 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “It would have involved Peri 
hankering for a trip home to the United States, and 
began with her seeing the Statue of Liberty through the 
TARDIS screen. Then she discovers it’s a replica in an 
ornamental garden! That was just one of a wide variety 
of locations that we planned to use in Singapore. The 
story would have involved Kate O'Mara as the Rani.” 


KATE O'MARA: “| was very disappointed, I was genuinely 


looking forward to going back, as it’s such a nice team.” 


COLIN BAKER: “| would love to have done that one, 
because | remember the Autons very clearly from 
Pertwee's tenure. They were scary.” 


GRAHAM WILLIAMS: “Eric took me to Blackpool, and we 
went on every ride that we could, and decided that they 
were all impossible to film because the crew would 

be sick if it were for eight solid hours a day! It would 
have been all right, really - some smashing visual 
shots. We'd had assurances from John, who'd talked the 
organisers of the fairground into cooperating to the nth 
degree for the sake of the publicity. Eric got the script 


[for 1966 serial The Celestial Toymaker] out of the central 


registry, and the only existing tape, and I just looked at 
it amazed. We not only stood for it, but we applauded a 
show that was basically half-an-hour of hopscotch! How 
naive it was. The Toymaker was just playing games... 
The Toymaker is going about his business, which is 

to get the Doctor... The whole of Blackpool funfair is 
there [in The Nightmare Fair] for one purpose and one 
purpose only, and that is to trap the Doctor...” 


COLIN BAKER: “I still don’t understand why. I suppose if 
the boss says that you have to rethink everything, you 
can't do the scripts that you'd said you were going to do, 


but I think the production team should have had the 
courage to - “No, this is unfair of me. 

I'm not saying they should have had the courage to 
argue against Grade or Powell, but I think they could 
have argued that ‘this is a very good story, which is well 
worth doing,’ which I'm not so sure they did.” 

Did Colin feel under pressure to make a success of 
the new Season Twenty-Three? 

“There wasn't any overt pressure. Nobody was 
saying, ‘For Christ's sake, you have to succeed!’ The 
pressure was kind of endemic in the activity, but my 
belief in myself as the Doctor was still there. | thought 
that we'd survive because of the sheer quality of what 
we were doing. I mean, | was wrong. The hiatus was 
one thing, but the subsequent termination of my 
contract was quite another 


He pauses 
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IN 1986 Doctor WHO RETURNED TO BBC]. IT HAD TAKEN 18 MONTHS, AND THE RUNNING 
TIME OF THE SERIES WAS NOW HALF THAT OF THE PREVIOUS YEAR, BUT DESPITE CONCERN 
AND DISQUIET IN SOME QUARTERS, THE SHOW HAD SURVIVED. THAT, AT LEAST WAS WORTH 


CELEBRATING. BUT FOR THE DOCTOR HIMSELF, ALIAS AC 


WERE TO BE SHORT-LIVED... 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “It seems that odd areas of 
fandom decided to get extremely bitchy towards 
individuals who were just doing a job. Some people 
have been extremely hurt by the kind of letters and 
articles published. There are one or two magazines 
that have the most remarkably tasteless senses of 
humour, dealing with jokes about actors and other 
people connected with the programme who have 
passed away.” DWM 1> 


COLIN BAKER: “If you say that I’m a bad actor, or that 
I’m the least popular Doctor Who, 1 can take that on 


the chin. There has only ever been one incident that _ 


really got to me. I hesitate to bring it up, because it — 
will make a wound raw. There was a fan magazine 
in Liverpool that published some really disgusting 
jokes — appallingly distasteful 
son had died. They were comparable to what David 
Beckham has had to put up with — shouting from 

the terraces, ‘I hope your baby dies of cancer’ — but 
my baby actually had died. It staggered me that there 
were people out there who professed to like the show, 
but who chose to celebrate it by mortally hurting the 
lead actor. That has blighted my relationship with 
Liverpool ever since.” Interviewed by Benjamin Cook, DWM 425 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “At the same time, | am 
sympathetic to the fact that if you're a fan of the 
programme, and it's taken away for 18 months, 
inevitably there is a great deal of disappointment. 

But I don’t think it should be echoed in disgusting 
humour, I stopped doing interviews during the hiatus, 
because I felt that there wasn't very much to talk 
about, but also because | felt that it was making a rod 
for my own back.” DWM 11: 


COLIN BAKER: “T was like a kid who'd been told that 
our next family holiday wouldn't be for another 18 
months. ‘Not fair! I want to go now!’ But I had to wait. 
Pd been chucked the ball, and 1 was running with it, 
but then everybody wandered off and left me holding 
it on my own. I had to sit there and play with myself. 
Erm, you know what I’m saying! There had been 
quite a gap between The Twin Dilemma and Attack of 
the Cybermen; they'd decided, for whatever reason, to 
regenerate during a series, so the ‘who's going to be 
the new Doctor?’ cliffhanger was replaced by the ‘my 
God, is he really as awful as that?’ cliffhanger. I had 
found that frustrating, too, but that was a good sort of 

frustration.” interviewed by Benjamin Cook, DWM 424 

Eric Saward proposed the idea of a linking plot for all 

14 episodes of Season Twenty-Three, in which the Doctor 


‘we'd had no notes roa 
he ick saying that Bob's s o 


about the fact that my 


THE CELEBRATIONS 


are we getting the sack?’ We didn't kn 
happening. ‘What are we doing here? its bce 
pointless.’ Eventually, we started planning the next 
season. I came up with the trial theme, more from 
desperation than creativity. | started developing the 
operinig episodes with Bob Holmes. The first two 


sad.” DWM 348 
COLIN BAKER: “The Trial j 


life? — isn't necessarily a good idea, and the hole 
o0 complicated... All | could do was 
ripts that I was given, but I was 
in the quality of what we were 


you manage an umbrella theme 
ng yourself up for a fall. For 


BOM, and Michael Jayston’s str played yn as 
a potential dark version of the Doctor that might exist 
between his twelfth and final incarnations. 


MICHAEL JAYSTON: “All the fans know I'm the Doctor! 
I'm rather proud of that, although he was an evil 
Doctor. I still get several letters a week — nothing like 
Tom Baker would get, but it was many years ago.” 


Interviewed by M: DWM 333 


LYNDA nly got to do Doctor Who 


Turner knew my actress friend — 


is placed on trial by his own people. With this 14-part 


= 
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Anita Graham. She had a birthday 
party at my ex-husband's North 
London restaurant. I'd never met 
JN-T before, but we had a jolly 
evening. The next day, he rang Anita 
to ask, ‘Do you think Lynda can be 
evil and imposing enough to play 

the Inquisitor?’ I've always suffered 
from people thinking that I’m too 
nice, because of my image.” Lynda is 
best known for playing a “glorious, 
perfect mother” — the heavy irony is hers — in the 
OXO commercials, a series of adverts that spanned 

16 years of primetime familiarity. “Anita quite rightly 
told him, ‘John, it’s called acting,’ and thank God he 
accepted that... Short of going around being incredibly 
rude to people, and having a very colourful sex life, I 


Top: The Doctor finds himself 
in the courtroom of a Time 
Lord space station, facing the 
Inquisitor (Lynda Bellingham) 
and the Valeyard (Michael 
Jayston) at the opening of The js : 
Trial ofa Time Lord. seem unable to change people's opinion of me... The 
Inquisitor being a woman at all was interesting. She 
Above: A bloody demise for obviously didn’t do much housework or washing up!" 
Queen Katryca (Joan Sims) and 

Broken Tooth (David Rodigan). 


Below: Intergalactic conman 
Sabalom Glitz (Tony Selby). 


Right: The Doctor seems less 
than impressed by Drathro. 
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Wasn't playing the seated Inquisitor rather like being 
a newsreader? 

“Yes, the joke became that the Inquisitor walks in for 
Part One, then | sit there for 13 more episodes, get up, 
and walk out. I've had many letters since saying, ‘It’s a 
shame that you couldn't move about more.” 


MICHAEL jayston: “I like playing villains. Villains are 
easy parts to play in some ways, as long as you don't 
go over the top. I think it’s slightly better to underplay 
them. I didn't like one or two of the episodes in the 
writing, like Colin had to say ‘the Graveyard’ or ‘the 
Knackers Yard’ or whatever, and it seemed a bit petty 
for someone of the Doctor's standing to have to resort 
to schoolboy stuff, but generally the scripts were quite 
good. I liked my costume very much — the black and 
the silver — but I didn’t like the hat. It made me look 
a bit like a garden gnome, They had to stick it to my 
forehead. Lynda didn't like her ruff either, Every time 
she turned her head, it grazed her face.” 


LYNDA BELLINGHAM: “It was a brilliant headpiece, but it 
needed sticks to stop it flopping. They attached cane 
from my ears to my shoulders, so I couldn't move 
my neck even if I’d wished to. With those shoulders, 
all that make-up, and very long nails... well, | looked 
rather like Joan Collins in Dynasty. 1 could only go to 
the loo with the help of this poor girl from costume, 
who had to pull my tights down because I couldn't do 
anything myself.” 

Recording Trial took several months. “The problem 
with court dramas is that, as an actor, it's rather like 
being asked to play a boring person being boring 
You're careful about not making it haughty in between 
all the action. But Michael Jayston was fab, and Colin 
Baker's Doctor was so wonderfully argumentative and 
combative. I wanted the Inquisitor’s interruptions, 
when they started going at each other, to make it very 
clear: you're in my court, and I’m the boss, so I want 
some respect, please. It was before Betty Boothroyd 
became Speaker in Parliament, wasn't it? But it was 
what Betty went on to do.” ow 


Nicholas Mallett directed the first four episodes of Trial 
unofficially titled The Mysterious Planet 


NICHOLAS MALLETT: “I was a bit nervous, really, but 
John had a great way of playing down the situation 
He would never make you feel that there was a lot on 
your shoulders... He was very much a producer who 


involved himself completely with everything you were 
doing. He had very strong ideas of casting. If you went 
away from the way that he’d seen the character, you'd 
have quite a lot of chatting to do to win him around 

to going in a different direction. Joan Sims [Katryca] 
and Tom Chadbon [Merdeen] were completely my 
idea, | wondered whether French and Saunders would 
like to play Glitz and Dibber. It would have been 
interesting, but it wouldn't have worked out with their 
commitments.” 


In the event 


Glitz and Dibbe 


Tony Selby and Glen Murphy were cast a 


COLIN BAKER: “| remember pudding-eating competitions 
between Tony Selby, Joan Sims, and myself — and I won, 
I'm afraid. They gave up after three puddings, but I had 
four on this particular occasion. I'm very competitive. 
Not that I’m greedy, you understand.” 


Tony seLBy: “I loved Sabalom Glitz. Arthur Daley 
in space, I called him, because he had a wonderful 
wheeler-dealing quality. His character was so strong 
when I read it, | found it very easy to go for. Sometimes 
you look at a script and think, ‘What the hell am 1 
going to do with this person to make him interesting?’ 
With Sabalom, | didn't have that problem.” 

How did Tony land the part? 

“| went to Australia with the Theatre of Comedy 
— that's a Ray Cooney organisation, which does mostly 
farce, and it was with Run for Your Wife, which was 
a big smash hit, I got to know one of the girls, Anita 
Graham, who was a great friend of John Nathan-Turner, 
and had a birthday party when we got back. It was 
at Lynda Bellingham’s restaurant, and I met John 


Nathan-Turner there. He said, ‘I've got a wonderful 
character, and I've got this idea that I'd like you to play 
him. But you've lost weight...!' People always think I'm 
bigger than I am, because television makes you look 
two stone heavier, but I suppose I'd lost about a stone 
from what he expected. He said, ‘I want you to put a 

bit of weight on if you want to play this part, but it’s a 
marvellous character.’ The first time ever I've got a job 
through being somewhere socially. It was a great party.” 


However, there were unexpected problems wi 


member when it came to shoot 


NICHOLAS MALLETT: “Roger Brierley couldn't really wear 
the Drathro costume. He completely freaked out two 


days before we went into the studio. He'd had a couple 
of fittings, but he hadn't realised that it would be quite 
so limiting for his body. There was no way we could 
persuade him. I tried. We all tried. So one of the special 
effects boys, Paul McGuinness, went into the costume, 
and Roger did the voice from an off-stage microphone. 
1 had a real battle, because John felt it wouldn't work 
and we should think of recasting. But there was no 
point. Paul had done a lot of puppeteering, and had the 
body language to carry it off. He was able to pick up 
Roger's cues quite easily.” 


i 
w season was | 


t the Queen El 
a location used for the first four episod 
COLIN Baker: “We did that strange photo shoot in top 
hats and tails, because we were ‘back in business’ or 
‘back on the road again’ or some such rubbish, in this 
awful, muddy Stone Age encampment. And it poured 


with rain, which wasn't ideal.” 


KEVIN O'SHEA: “The pictures we were offering were 
Colin Baker and Nicola Bryant complete with boaters 
and canes, back in the old routine after the hiatus, 

and Joan Sims covered in ringlets, looking by her 

own admission like Bonnie Langford’s grandmother. 
After the photo call, we found a pub that stayed open 
all afternoon, and the Fleet Street hacks and I drank the 
pub dry of champagne. Yes, that was the one, As the 
press said at the time — good fun, good pictures, good 
drinks, Vintage Fleet Street!” 


A Re gs 
Mice ael Je ston 
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PHILIP MARTIN: “There was someone playing around 
on a planet, actually using another race to do all their 
slave labour for them, There was the elite, which was 
Sil's race, the Mentors, and they could manipulate the 
universal stock market to make a profit. That’s how 
they lived, by investing, but also they were meddling, 
and selling arms to anybody. They'd invest in various 
underdeveloped countries and worlds, sell to both 
sides, see who was going to win, and make a contract 
with the winners, Also, they were manipulating their 
biology to provide means of extending life. It was 
really my personal concern about research on genetic 
engineering... We could create any particular form of 
life we wanted —a soldier class, an intellectual class, 
change the livestock. There were a lot of serious things 
in Mindwarp, which tended to get lost.” 


MICHAEL JAYSTON: “It messed up a lot of people. Colin 
Baker was saying, ‘Hang on, did that happen or didn't 


it?’ A lot of people thought it was the Valeyard making 
up sequences of his own. You've just got to suspend 
disbelief in Doctor Who. If people ask me questions 
about the Matrix... well, you don't have to know a 
mathematical equation to play a scientist, for instance.” 


COLIN BAKER: “All that stuff about whether or not the 
Matrix was lying — I mean, I couldn't work it out, so 

I asked Eric Saward, who said, ‘I don’t know. Philip 
Martin wrote that.’ So I asked Philip Martin, who said, 
‘I don't know. Eric Saward told me to write that.’ In 
the end, I had to make up my own mind. That scene 
of me torturing Peri outside the cave — was that made 
up by the Matrix? Or was I doing it because I knew 

I was being watched? I wanted the Time Lords to 
believe that I was affected by the time-probe thingy 
and... oh Christ!” 


NABIL SHABAN: “This was the story in which I had 


to stuff my face with ‘marsh minnows’, but they 
were actually dyed peaches. I had a choice of either 


avocadoes or peaches, so I chose the latter. The peaches 
weren't bad, but the dye made me feel sick. After a 
while, I got the runs. Having the runs in a one-piece 
bodysuit that you're not allowed to take off is not at all 
pleasant! I was able to control it, but a lot of the time 

I was very uncomfortable.” 

Despite such agonies, Nabil enjoyed working on 
Trial. “It was nice to be back, although it wasn't a 
exciting as Varos had been. Also, Trial’s plot was far too 
complex. None of us understood it... The likes of Mary 
Whitehouse had got in a bit of a flus 
so they decided to tone down Sil's character in Trial, 
and make him more comic. This was rather a shame, 
because I'd always tried to make Sil as evil as possible. 
I wanted to show the pleasures of being evil, but instead 
Sil had to bow down to [Mentor Leader] Lord Kiv. 

I wanted Sil to be in control, Sil was a megalomaniac, 
and I felt like being one too. Instead, it was always, ‘Yes, 
Lord Kiv’ this, and ‘No, Lord Kiv’ that. Cringing.” 

Despite not being Kiv's biggest fan, Nabil relished 
working with actor Christopher Ryan. “I was a huge 
fan of The Young Ones, so it was a great honour to be 
working with Chris. And I'd enjoyed Brian Blessed 


er over Varos, 


[King Yrcanos] in I, Claudius, so I was constantly star 
worshipping. Brian has a huge personality.” 


MICHAEL JAYSTON: “I knew Brian from before. He's a 
very strong man, and a black belt in karate. He lifted up 
Nicola by her shoulders, and held her at arm's length 
for about a minute-and-a-half. She only weighed about 
seven stone, and I know he's strong, but to do that 

well, don't cross him! He's a very nice man.” 


NABIL SHABAN: “When they got together, Colin and 
3rian used to compete to see who was the funniest, 
so rehearsals were a total shambles. They'd crack joke 
after joke, and the whole cast would be reduced to 
tears, Ron Jones (the director] laughed too, but I could 
see in his eyes that he was thinking, ‘Oh my God! 
Please can we get on with some work?” 


PHILIP MARTIN: 
rehearsals. Central to all this should have been a 


It suffered from problems in 


cohesive force, which was the Doctor, but Colin Baker 
saw how the other actors were playing it and started to 
do it as well. This affected the whole story. The whole 
balance was wrong, and it just appeared to be a bit of 

a send-up.” 


COLIN BAKER: “Brian did something one night that 
I've never seen any other actor get away with... At 
around ropm, the plugs are pulled in studio. If you 
have any scenes still to record, you have to get them 
done bloody quickly. No retakes. There was a scene 
where Brian and | had to run along a corridor amid 
lots of explosions, open this door, grab Nicola, and 
Brian had to say, ‘Right, let’s find the Mentors.’ That 
was all he had to say. The line was tied in with lots of 
special effects. It was two-minutes-to-ten. ‘ACTION!’ 
Explosions! Open door, grab Nicola, look at Brian 
—and he can't remember the word ‘Mentor’, so he 
says, ‘RIGHT, LET'S FIND THE F***ERONS!’ The 
silence in studio was deafening. The F***erons don't 
exist, of course, and that isn’t a word that we can use 
in Doctor Who. But it’s ten o'clock, and we've run out 
of time. If I'd done that, or if Nicola had done that, 
the producer would have come down to the studio 
floor and flayed us alive. We would have been in deep 
doo-doo. As it was, John tiptoed down and said, ‘That 
wasn't terribly helpful, Brian.’ ‘SORRY, OLD BOY 

I COULDN’T REMEMBER THE F***ING WORD! 


BLOODY 
could say was 


THINGS! WHO WROTE THIS?’ All John 


Top: A meeting for Mentors 
Well, never mind. We'll remount the s 


Sil and Kiv (Christopher Ryan) 
with what appears to be a 
Terileptil painted pink... 


scene tomorrow, Don't worry about it, Brian.’ He said 
WHAT?! I'M NOT F ING WORRIED! I'LL TEAR 
YOUR HEAD OFF AND EAT YOUR BRAINS IF 
YOU ANNOY ME! And so they had to remount that 
scene, which must have cost thousands, but Brian 
and thank God 

I'm glad that there are people like that." 


Below: Vroomnik! Warlord 
Yrearnos (Brian Blessed) 
leads a dazed Doctor and a 
distressed Peri to battle, 


is just that kind of personality 


The abrasive relationship that had existed between the Sixth 


¢ The Twin Dilemma softened for The 
Trial of a Time Lord 
NICOLA BRYANT: 
they may have had their differences, we had to establish 
that they still cared for each other. Looking back, 1 think 
the constant bickering and fighting was taken too far. We 


The relationship settled down. Although 


would have parted company on bad terms — either 

I would have left, or he would have dropped me off." 
Nonetheless, Nicola left Doctor Who halfway through 

Season Twenty-Three, and is mostly satisfied with the 
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manner of her departure. “1 loved my violent end. 

I told John Nathan-Turner that I wanted to go out with 
a bang, and I certainly didn't want a tearful ‘Goodbye, 
Doctor’ scene, or to be married off to some hunky 
Martian.” 


NICOLA BRYANT: “It was terribly sad to be filming the 
last stories. The first day after finishing was really 
hard.” However, Nicola is sure of her reasons for 
leaving the series: “I had a three-year contract, and 
that contract was up. If I'd stayed on any longer, I'd 
have been there longer than two of the Doctors. You've 
just got to accept that you're in there for so long, and 
then you move on.” 


PHILIP MARTIN: “There were moments that | found 

- and still find - chilling. When Kiv is put in the body 
of Peri, and she sits up, with hate, and that deep voice - 
I think the series should do more of this!” 


© DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


NICOLA BRYANT: “I was disappointed that the ending was 
later negated, but I can see why they wanted to soften 
it, because they were getting complaints from mothers 
wanting to know what to do with their distressed 
children, who were all Peri fans. The production office 
received lots of upset letters 


NICOLA BRYANT: “Rather than going back to the studio 
and re-film it, it was brought in that she wasn't really 
dead; she was married off. I was furious. I thought, 
‘What a cop-out,’ It was the one thing that 1 didn't want 
it to be, and I don't really imagine Peri and Yrcanos 
marrying. It’s just not a situation that could have 
worked. Divorce courts here we come!” 


COLIN BAKER: “Nicola wanted to go out in a blaze of glory, 
but I asked the question, ‘I need to know whether Peri 
is dead, or was the Matrix lying?” John decided that 

she had, in fact, married King Yrcanos. That was their 
decision, I strongly believed that if she really was dead, 
the Doctor should mark her passing in some way and...” 
He stops, and considers this. “Do you know what I 

really think? I suspect that it was easier at that moment 
to say, ‘Don't worry, Doctor, Peri is now married to 
Yrcanos,’ than acknowledge that we should have written 
a scene here for the Doctor to mourn the passing of his 
companion, which would have been a complicated scene 
to write. So they ratted out on it.” 


Eyeh j 
Eyebrows were raisec 


ntertainer Bonnie Lar 


GARY DOWNIE: “I've read that there was a row 
between Ian Levine and John, like World War III 

or something. I'm sorry, those are lies. 1 was in on 
everything. If there were rows, John told me about 
them. I always heard. I never opened my mouth, but 
I heard. There was never a blazing row. A few slight 
disagreements, arguments... nothing that doesn't 
happen in a normal working relationship. Ian chose 
not to talk to John because he didn't like Bonnie 
Langford being cast as the companion. ‘How dare 
you do that in my show, in my programme!” 


ERIC SAWARD: “John had seen Bonnie — or someone had 
mentioned her — and he had fallen in love with the idea 


He came in and said, ‘I want a companion with red hair. 
By this time, I was getting a bit tired, and thinking that 

I should really have left last year, and I thought, ‘What 
nonsense is this now? Why a companion with red hair?’ 
No thought had gone into it.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “I devised Melanie as a character 
in July of 1985. As it wasn't too important at that point, 

I never started to think about casting. In December, 

I happened to be up in the West End, when I phoned 
Barry Burnett, Colin Baker's agent, to see if he wanted 
to meet for a chat, I thought, as one does when meeting 
agents, about who else was on his books, so you can 
make polite conversation. My mind went through a few 
names that | remembered, and | suddenly thought of 
Bonnie Langford, and realised that she fitted my concept 
of Melanie as this health fanatic person. I asked about 
Bonnie, but said that | doubted it was the sort of thing 
that she'd want to do, But Barry thought it was just the 
sort of different thing that she'd been looking for, and so 
it went from there.” 


[N 


COLIN Baker: “Eventually, John conceded that I'd said 

to him about six months earlier, ‘How about Bonnie 
Langford as the new companion?’ And he'd said, ‘Over 
my dead body.’ Six months later, he claimed to have had 
a great idea for a new companion ~ Bonnie Langford! 
Hah! | thought she worked very well.” 


BONNIE LANGFORD: “|N-T said, ‘I've got this character 

- do you think it sounds like you?’ I said, ‘No, it doesrit, 
but it sounds like something I could do.’ I didn't really 
appreciate that he was basically offering me this job. 

I'd been doing a lot of really heavy-duty work — [her 
leading role in a stage adaptation of] Peter Pan was up 
to 12 shows a week, flying, fighting — and | was quite ill, 
actually. 1 had tonsillitis the whole time, so 1 did Doctor 
Who as a recuperation period... They kept saying that 
normally they'd do some kind of lead-in, but Mel never 
had that; I just appeared from nowhere.” 


BONNIE LANGFORD: “There was no explanation. I'm 

just a computer-programmer from Pease Pottage, who 
suddenly appears in the TARDIS. | don't actually know 
much about computers.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “The background that I'd created 
for Melanie, with a computer fraud involving the Master 
[printed in JN-T's Companions book], was really a brief 
to writers who might want a background reference for 
her. I never intended to take it as established Who-lore. 


| PEASE POTTAGE 


Indeed, we went right against it during Trial, because 
she didn't know who the Master was.” 


BONNIE LANGFORD: “They always seemed more worried 
about what I wore than characterisation... At first, I had 
to wear really high heels, because Colin was so much 
taller than me. Colin is a big guy, and I was minute 
compared to him. It was difficult, because we had this 
courtroom set; I'd walk on the wooden rostra, and it 
would make a terrible noise, and they'd have to do 
something to make it stop sounding so hollow. Wasn't 
I meant to be some kind of health freak, always 
drinking carrot juice?" 

Did that kind of thing cheese you off? 

“Yeah, a little bit. 1 just thought, ‘Oh well.’ Until 
you're established in what you're doing, you just try to 
do what's written; quite rightly, you try to do your job.” 

Did you have any say in your character? 

“Not really. | don't think so. I used to keep cutting 
myself out of things. ‘Oh, you don't need me to 
say, “But Doctor!” there.’ I used to say, ‘This is just 
cluttering it up, and you're giving me a line because 
you think I should have a line. It's okay, 1 don’t mind 
standing in the background just looking interested.’” 


COLIN BAKER: “Bonnie is a superb performer — incapable 
of a lazy piece of acting. She is the hardest-working 
person that I’ve ever known, but she had become 
saddled with a reputation as Little Miss Showbiz, which 


is a shame.” 


Chris Clough 


a Time Lord 


cHris cLoucH: “Bonnie has a lot going for her, but I don't 
think her casting fitted the show at that particular time. 
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It sent out the wrong signals, She was very nervous. It’s 
very difficult for an actor to come into an ongoing show, 
and she hadn't done a lot of straight drama, although 

she's a very good professional actress.” 


eric SAWARD: “With all due respect, Bonnie didn't have 
much of a reputation as an actress, That said, I wrote a 
piece for her audition with Colin, and she was brilliant. 
She read it unseen, and she was excellent. | was semi 
won round by it. It was a similar situation with Matthew 


Top: Two Mogarians aboard 
the Hyperion III, But which is 
the bogus one, hm? 


JPMOMCANO) 


Above: Oh dear, Bonnie as 
Peter Pan and Colin as, well, 
the giant, in a misguided 


hotocall publi Mel. 
etl iaoa kn Bi Waterhouse: John said that he'd been brilliant at his 


audition. That was Matthew's best performance! When 
people slagged off Adric, John could say, 'I understand 
what you're saying, but if you'd seen the audition...” Eric 
rolls his eyes. “Unfortunately, they 
don't film auditions!” 


Below: Travers and Rudge 
‘examine the newcomers. 


MICHAEL jaysTon: “I liked Bonnie 

a lot. I thought at one point, when 
she turned up with her briefcase 

fill of sheaves of paper from her 
accountant, ‘This isn’t my idea of an 
actress. Actors and actresses don't go 
around with briefcases.’ But they do 
now, of course. I thought she was a 
sweet girl. She had a bit of a dancer's 
pose, but fair enough. She's got a 

lot of talent, She's got a 17-inch waist 
which is unbelievable. | don't know 
whether she still has it, but she 

had then.” o 


In January 1986, a low-fat Bonnie 
was unveiled to Fleet Street as the 
new companion, Already several 
weeks into her role in Peter Pan 
Bonnie was hoisted into the air 


alongside Colin Baker 


COLIN BAKER: “I'd put on weight at 
that point, and I’ve never felt so silly. 
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I've rarely said no to anything, because I don't like to be 
unhelpful, but I had to wear a thick leather harness in 
between my costume so that they could hoist me up, 
and those photos are most unflattering. I got a call 
afterwards from a reporter on The Sun, saying, ‘Have 
you put on weight, Colin? You eat steak and kidney pies 
dont you?’ I said, ‘No, I don't,’ but they ran the story 
anyway. “1 LOVE STEAK AND KIDNEY PIES,” SAYS 
COLIN BAKER!” 

Misquotes from the article also include: ‘Chunky 
Colin groaned, “There's only one word to describe me at 


“Mel in her first episode is more 
forthright. | think they added 
the screams a little later.” Jane Baker 


the moment ~ fat! I’m not a pretty sight.” 

“The whole article was rubbish, but they printed 
this picture of me with 16 chins around my ears. And 
whoever did my hair that day deserves to be shot, It was 
ludicrously curly. I look like I've just come in from a 
shower. Of course, Bonnie looked like a little boy next to 
this great big monster.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “Not working as hard as you 
normally do for 12 months, you are bound to put on 
weight. Melanie chides the Doctor about being slightly 
overweight,” wh 


COLIN BAKER: “I sometimes wish that people would stop 
making jokes about my weight. Just because I’m on the 
telly, people assume that they have the right. Strangers 
come up to me in the street. “You've put on weight, 
haven't you, Colin?’ Every now and then, I'll say, ‘And 
you've got a wart on your nose!’ ‘Ooh, that’s rude,’ they'll 
say. ‘Yeah, is it? I'm sorry, how do you define rudeness? 
Gratuitous comments about other people’s appearance? 
Is that rudeness?’ I suppose it isn't their fault, but it is a 
little insensitive. 

Talking of which, DWM wonders whether Colin 
wore a wig for The Trial of a Time Lord. His hair was 
remarkably all-over-the-place. 

“Oh no, it just grew. I agree, it did look silly, but it 
was all my own hair. There was too much of it, I needed 
some chopped off. But I don't give a toss what I look like 
most of the time. Although I have many faults, vanity 
isn't one of them, I mean, I had my hair highlighted. 


Ab-ha, you didn't know that! The colour wasnt natural 
but the curl was.” 


ially titled Terror of the Ve 
PIP AND JANE BAKER: “We'd been abroad for two 
months,” recounts Pip. “On our return, we popped in 
to see [BBC Head of Serials] Bill Slater, and we bumped 
into John in a lift at the BBC. ‘Where on Earth have you 
been?!’ he exclaimed. We'd been staying in a Spanish 
villa, without access to a telephone. ‘I’ve got a problem,’ 
he said. ‘I need you to write me a script.’ Our brief was 
to provide the Doctor's defence [in the trial], and we 
had to set the story entirely within the confines of a 
studio, John wanted an Agatha Christie-style country- 
house whodunnit, so we hit on the idea of setting it on 
an intergalactic liner.” 

“Even the producer didn't know the identity of the 
villain until we delivered the fourth and final script,” 
remarks Jane. “We wrote one episode each week, and 
the production team was running a book on which 
character would turn out to be the traitor. We gave 
them plenty of red herrings.” 


COLIN BAKER: “You never — never! — find any plot 
glitches in Pip and Jane's writing. They are meticulous 
in their research, and they understood the role of the 
Doctor, Also, they write good English — broaden the 
vocabulary of the viewer, rather than restrict it to grunts 
and monosyllables.” 


curis cLoucH: “It was like an Agatha Christie set on 

a banana boat. I expected there to be a house style, 
and I remember saying to John, ‘What does this 
spaceship look like, then? Who's designing it?’ And he 
said, ‘Well — you! I thought, ‘Oh my God!’ I'd never 
been a sci-fi buff, though I'd watched the show, so it 
was really nice to come to it so fresh. We wanted the 
cabins to be quite small, because the space would be 
reserved for the cargo. Like the QE2, we decided on an 
airy lounge.” 


PIP AND JANE BAKER: “Some of the fans went potty over 
the Vervoids,” laughs Jane. 

“I'd read an article — written by some young scientist 

arguing that we all originate from plant life," says 
Pip. “It really is possible that plants have feelings 
too. Jane and I discussed this at some length, | said, 
‘Well, what if human beings were mutated into plants 
— or vice versa? And what would happen if these two 
organisms were not compatible?’ John specified that we 
must end our segment with the Doctor back in peril, 
so we came up with the genocide twist. The Doctor was 
presenting the incident as evidence of how he will save 
a species, but the Valeyard was able to turn it around 
and say, ‘Yes, but to do that you will have to commit 
genocide.’ And suddenly the Doctor's case collapses.” 

“Those courtroom scenes became a little irksome, 
says Jane. “The frequent interruptions became 
repetitious, don't you think? And we didrit intend for 
Mel to end up screaming quite as much as she did. We 
try to avoid creating wishy-washy female characters. If 
you watch Mel in her first episode, you will see that she 
is more forthright. I think they added the screams later.” 

“I think perhaps she wasn't as well-served as she 
might have been by all concerned,” says Pip. “She 
joined Doctor Who after a long stint on the stage, and 
that’s sometimes quite difficult for an actor to do — and 
they overproject. Television requires a subtler sort of 
performance. I get the feeling that some subsequent 
writers weren't completely sold on Mel.” 

“I think Bonnie saw Doctor Who as an opportunity to 
reaffirm herself as a stra tress, Bonnie was happy 
with our scripts,” stresses Jane, “but I know that she 


wasnit as happy with some of her subsequent episodes. 
I think she felt she was underused.” 


BONNIE LANGFORD: “| hated my first episode as Mel. 
I had to watch it at the press call. I was sitting at the 
back, and I loathed it. My first couple of scenes were 
me bobbing around with a skipping rope, and 

I thought, ‘Oh no, they're all going to think I'm 
going to be doing aerobics all the time.’” 


CHRIS CLOUGH: “The character was not very well defined, 
so everyone was writing to their perception of Bonnie. 
She screamed about 20 times, and 
at several decibels!" 


PIP AND JANE BAKER: “Do you 
remember those silly stories that 
were published at the time?” asks 
Pip. “An article claimed that we'd 
written a scene in Bonnie's first 
episode that involved her singing 
and dancing, Somebody thought 
that she'd been drafted in to 

turn Doctor Who into a musical 
comedy, It was absolute nonsense. 
The song-and-dance idea never 
even crossed our minds. Bonnie 
is a highly-respected actress. If 
John had asked us to write her a 
musical number, we'd have point- 
blank refused.” 

adds Jane, “there had 
been a good dramatic reason for 
Mel bursting into song.” 
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ERIC SAWARD: “I was certainly experiencing burnout 
when we were in the planning stages of Season 
Twenty-Three. I felt that I was going around in 
circles, and not getting a lot of support from John 
I'd have loved to go out on a high note, but I got up 
one morning and thought, ‘What am I doing? This 
is mad.’ I went to see John, and he was very good 
telling me to go away and think about it, which | did 
In fact, 1 went home for two weeks. But it was much 
the same. I needed someone to say, ‘Yeah, that’s good 
or ‘I like that,’ but that was never forthcoming. I was 
getting no support. I'd had enough.” 


COLIN BAKER: “Eric was a complex character, clearly. I'd 
always got on well with Eric, but he wasn't at ease with 
his job or what he was doing, His relationship with 
John, with whom I had a very good relationship, wasn't 
wonderful either. What I can't forgive Eric for is that later 
he betrayed my friendship 


Gary powne: “Eric had a lot of problems he had to 
work through, and was taking it out on everybody, I can 
see that now. His personal life interfered with his work 
He was involved romantically with John's 
Jane Judge. Things that Jane heard in the office she 
would inadvertently tell Eric - things that shouldn't be 
heard were discussed. There was a lot of resentment 
I think Eric probably thought that he should have been 
producing the show.” 

His relationship with John can't alw 
turbulent, though? 

“Of course not. If it were as bad as I read in 
some magazines, that John hired and fired, he would 
have got rid of Eric ages before. John didn't hate Eric 
The fans don't read between the lines. If Eric had been 
so discontent with the job, why did he stay on for as long 
as he did? I wouldn't work in a job I hated.” 


ecretary, 


have been 


eric sawarp: “Gary Downie had a lot of fantasies and 
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a 


ideas as to where his career was going. He used to 

say, ‘I will be the next producer of Doctor Who. John is 
grooming me.’ He would be sat there with production 
managers and directors, amongst others, going on and 
on. I stopped going to the pub with them. It just got 
embarrassing,” Nonetheless, Eric acknowledges, “Gary 
had an enormous effect on John. He was often stirring 
it. I think John and Gary fed off each other, which 
became dangerous." 


PIP AND JANE BAKER: “When you come to think of 
it," considers Jane, “we had a job getting Eric to 
concentrate when we met to discuss the Vervoid story 
It turned out that Robert Holmes had just died 

“Eric was very upset,” reports Pip. “I think he 
became quite depressed.” 


COLIN BAKER: “Eric was very fond of Robert Holmes, 
and felt that he had been responsible for his death 

— pushing him on the scripts and all that, 1 can see 
why that could be an issue.” 

Eric Saward's loyalty to Robert Holmes prompted 
him to accept when John Nathan-Turner asked him 
to complete the work that Holmes had started. Eric 
reworked the latter scenes of Part Thirteen, but a major 
disagreement was brewing about Part Fourteen. 

“I read the script,” says Colin, “and I can see why 
John rejected it, because it was full of Eric's personal 
angst about his relationship with Robert Holmes, and 
his distaste for the programme.” 


ERIC SAWARD: “I finished Part Fourteen, and John, who 
was not a script editor, sent it back covered in silly 
comments. | said, ‘Oh, f*** off! I’ve had enough of 
this. Get someone else. I can live without these really 
trite comments.’ His comments were ill-considered. 
Given that I'd worked so hard in pulling Bob's stuff 
together, and given my five years’ service, | deserved 


better than the silly remarks that were fed back via 
the scripts.” Eric withdrew permission for his script 
to be used. “It was a time 1 would rather not have 
lived through. I felt that the only thing I could do was 
withdraw the script.” 


PIP AND JANE BAKER: “John rang me up one day,” 
recounts Jane, “and said, ‘I'm having a script biked over 
to you. | want you to read it, and come into the office 
first thing tomorrow morning.’ He wouldn't say any 
. The script was for Part Thirteen of The Trial of a 
è Lord. It'd been written by Robert Holmes. 
We went into John’s office the next day. 

“A severe-looking woman was sitting in on our 
meeting,” recalls Pip. “She was a lawyer. John 
explained, ‘We're supposed to be rehearsing Parts 


Thirteen and Fourteen at the moment, but we have 
no Part Fourteen!’ We discovered afterwards that Eric 
had accepted a commission to script Part Fourteen 
practically from scratch, but he never signed the 
contract, Until he signed that contract, the script was 
his property.” 

“We had seven days — well, less than that — in which 
to write a replacement,” explains Jane, “to conclude a 14- 
part epic! " The Bakers had to fashion their ending from 
their own interpretation of Part Thirteen. “The lawyer 
was present to make sure that John gave us no hint of 
anything that was in Eric's script. John said. ‘I'm begging 
you to do something, Please! We're in trouble.” 

“We went across the corridor to Eric's now-vacant 
office,” says Pip, “and devised an ending. John told us 
that he needed the script within three da} 

“They'd already booked the artistes and locations,” adds 
Jane, “so we had to use those settings and characters.” 

Eric Saward’s unused script exposed Mr Popplewick, 
played by Geoffrey Hughes, as an illusion, created by 
the proprietor of the Fantasy Factory. Pip and Jane gave 
Mr Popplewick a more significant fate. “We revealed 
him to be the Valeyard in disguise, which I think 
worked rather well.” 


GEOFFREY HUGHES: “Mr Popplewick is a 
wonderful character, He's very Dickensian, very 
Pickwickian, and really rather pleasant. He's 
one of the nicest, mildest, most hard-working 
little clerks anyone could ever imagine. It’s 
almost a shame that lovely Mr Popplewick 
wasn't all that he seemed! The Doctor rips off 
Popplewick’s face to reveal the Valeyard. They 
made a mask of my face for Michael to wear: 

I didn’t get to keep the actual mask, but I’ve 
still got the blanks from which they were 
made.” 


JANE BAKER: “Then we turned the Valeyard into the 
Keeper of the Matrix, ending the season on a twist. 
We like twists.” 


Michael lay yn 


MICHAEL JAYSTON: “The last script took ages to get out. 
We kept getting different version of it, so I didnt realise 
who the Valeyard was. I knew he was evil and out to 
get Doctor Who, but I didn’t know that he was the 
incarnation of the evil side of him. | think either [script 
for Part Fourteen] would have worked, but {in the 
Bakers’ version] you got the idea that the Valeyard could 
quite easily come back.” 


COLIN BAKER: “What Pip and Jane did on that final 
episode was stunning. | like things to get a bit surreal.” 


pip BAKER: “We were worried about what we might do 
to ourselves professionally. We couldn't put up a little 
caption at the end explaining that we only had x d 
and didn’t know what was supposed to happen!” 


on-Trent 


GEOFFREY HUGHES: “The Matrix was a wobbly-set-free 
zone! Gladstone Pottery had been standing for over 150 
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years, so | don't think there was ever any danger of the 
sets not making it, I remember one occasion when we 
were rehearsing the scene with the exploding quills, and 
the special effects people had set up all these explosions 
around the museum courtyard, but poor old Tony Selby 
got a bit too close to one, and it gave him the most 
terrible shock! I think the acting went out of the window 
when that went off. It was only afterwards that we 
realised how dangerous it could have been.” 


Tony setsy: “I was good mates with Hughsie. I knew 
him before we did it. We had lots of laughs. Even a 12 or 
14-hour shoot, it seems like six or seven hours, because 
you've enjoyed the process. | remember kneeling there 
at Camber Sands, with the wind howling, it was while 
Glitz was playing around with the Valeyard, and we'd 


PLOCI 
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just buried the Doctor. I remember Colin being covered 
in crap...” 


Michael managed to lose his gnome hat J 


at Camber Sand: 


MICHAEL JAYSTON: “I scraped back my hair, because 

I thought it would be better like that, and give it a 
more evil aspect outside the court, because the court 
was formal. No, I’m intellectualising; he looked good 
with the hair slicked back and pale make-up. He 
looked more like a Christopher Lee character in some 
ways, It was a bit tricky in the summer because I got 
a bit of a tan, and they put on this stuff, I forget what 
it was, this purple stuff that comes out white on the 
screen.” 


Bonnie Langford 
The Master also popped up in the final two episod 


MICHAEL JAYSTON: “It seemed rather silly that we had the 
Master and the Valeyard in one episode, which diffused 
the evil. You couldn't really latch onto either one of them 
in that, It divided the nastiness.” 


COLIN Baker: “Anthony Ainley is the Master. That is all 
I can say about Anthony Ainley... He fits snugly into the 
Master, and there isn't much room for anything else.” 


PIP AND JANE BAKER: “We tried to blackmail John into 
letting us blow up the courtroom,” Pip chuckles, “We 
were fed up of that bloody trial set.” 

“Oh yes!” shrieks Jane, howling with laughter 
“We were sick to death of those courtroom scenes. 
They interrupted the action. ‘We've got an idea,’ 
we told John, ‘and don't tell us you can't afford to 
do it...” 


“We compromised by blowing up the Fantasy Factory 
instead. We took delight in doing that.” 

One infamous line of dialogue references a ‘megabyte 
modent. Erm — what exactly is a megabyte modem? 

“A megabyte modem?” Husband and wife stare 
blankly at one another. “Actually,” says Pip, “I’m not 
entirely sure. I’ve no idea, Do you know, darling?” 

“I think,” whispers Jane, “it has something to do 
with computers.” 


PHILIP MARTIN: “When we reached the final episode, 

I couldn't follow it, and I'd been there since the 
beginning! The Valeyard planned to go back and 
manipulate time and the Matrix so that he could take 
the Doctor's lives, I thought this was very interesting, 
and a strong motivation for it all, but it hit problems 
with the final story.” 


GEOFFREY HUGHES: “Fan reaction seemed to be split 

— they either really liked it, or completely hated it. Some 
fans can be vociferous if there's something that they're 
not quite happy with.” 


BONNIE LANGFORD: “I think it’s very easy to criticise 
anything, and it's very easy to criticise something when 
you're sitting at home in your own living room, and 
you're looking at a little box. This isn’t an excuse, but 
none of us knew what was coming from up above, 
from the BBC seventh floor saying, ‘This is what is 
required of this series.’ None of us really knows the 
minute details and the hassles that go on. There was 
an element of people wanting it always to be the same. 
Well, unfortunately, you can't make it happen like that... 
One doesn't know at that time what the politics were 
surrounding it.” 


indeed! The dition of science-fiction 


September 1986 


vith Eric, in 


behind his deci 


e Starburst featured an interv 


described the circumstanc ion to 
quit Doctor Who, and viciously castigated John Nathar 


It was the 


on the arti 


the-scenes dirty laundry hi 


Turner. The national press seizeo 


uch beh en aired 


ERIC SAWARD: “All | ever get is feedback about the 
relationship that John and I supposedly had. This 
concept that we were always arguing, every day for five 
years, is a myth, John had many qualities. He could be 
very supportive. It’s just... well, you never quite knew 
where you were with John. You never knew what he was 
thinking. You were never included. When you listen to 
Barry Letts and Terrance Dicks talking, you get a sense 
of two people who worked very closely together in a 
progressive and constructive way. I am sure they didn't 
all the time, but that doesn't matter; there was a rapport 
there, which there never was with John and me.” 


COLIN BAKER: “Eric had come to my home for lunch 
several times, and aired his misgivings about what John 


was doing as producer. I didn’t agree with him, but I 
listened to what he said. I saw my role then as dealing 
with someone who is part of the team and going through 
some sort of crisis, and I did my best to reassure Eric, 
He even said, ‘When I first heard you were playing the 
part, | wasnt that sure, but now I think you're great. 
Thank you for what you're doing.’ But then when he fell 
out with John and left the show, I read an interview in 
Starburst magazine in which he said — I can’t remember 
the exact words — that he thought John was awful, and 
that he'd cast this bloody awful actor Colin Baker. Eric 
was very derogatory about John and me. I felt betrayed. 
But I didn't want to be put in the position of having a 
public row with him, because I'd have had to say, ‘You're 
Eric. You've gone beyond the bounds 
He's entitled to his opinion, of course, 
but why not express it to me, rather than the readers 

of Starburst? And I'm sure Eric must have fed into the 
whole thing with Michael Grade and Jonathan Powell. 
I'm sure that there was a fifth column going on there, 
which is desperately sad.” 

A little over a week after attending a publicity session 
with Bonnie to promote The Trial of a Time Lord, Colin 
was informed that his contract would not be renewed. 
“John told me over the phone, which I’m sure he would 
have acknowledged wasn't the best way to tell me! ‘I’ve 
got some good news,’ he said, ‘and some bad news. 
The good news is that the series is happening again 
next year.’ ‘Oh, thank God! John, I'm so pleased,’ | said. 
‘What's the bad news?’ He said, ‘I've been asked by 
Michael Grade to replace you.’ I waited for him to say, 
‘But I refused, and I insisted that you must stay,’ but he 
said, ‘It’s non-negotiable. I've asked them to reconsider. 
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1 tried hard, but they're immovable. They think it’s 

time for a new Doctor.’ That was a kind of shock to the 
system. The seven-year plan went out of the window, and 
I regretted the audacious statements that I'd made when 
I landed the role.” 

Colin is under the impression that his sacking was 
“less about me than it was about the programme. 
Actually, Peter Davison told me this — and Peter isn't the 
most forthcoming of people. He doesn't rush up and 
fling his arms around you. But he did tell me that he sat 
next to Michael Grade on an aeroplane, and got a strong 
impression that it wasn't me but John Nathan-Turner 
that Grade was after. The difference in style between 
Grade, the new man at the BBC, and Nathan-Turner, the 
populist TV drama producer, was tremendous. | think 
John was an irritant. Being a kind of corporate game- 
player, Grade thought that by telling the producer to sack 
his lead actor, he'd force him to resign. He wanted John 
to point-blank refuse to sack me — but John called his 
bluff. He sacked me instead.” 
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GARY DOWNIE: “That is not right. John wanted to resign 
from the show. Michael Grade stopped him. He would 
have done John a big favour taking him off Doctor Who. 
In fact, John said the biggest mistake of his career was 
not resigning when Peter took the job. John didn't want 
to do Doctor Who. Nobody wanted to do Doctor Who. 
The show was too much trouble... Only John could 
keep it together. It was earning the BBC money, so they 
kept saying to John, ‘If you do one more year, we've got 
something nice for you,’ so he'd say yes, and that's how 
it went on. Michael Grade wasn't after John.” 

But why would he be after Colin? 

“There's a history between Michael Grade and 
Colin, Liza Goddard was Colin's first wife, and she was 
Michael Grade's best friend...” 


COLIN BAKER: “Liza is a perfectly nice person, just not 
the one that should have married me. Or vice versa. We 
got married [in July 1979] before we really knew each 
other. I'd met her on set [on The Brothers], and she was 
vulnerable, and attractive — and this great oaf here fell 
hook, line, and sinker, Within a very short time, we 
realised that we'd made a mistake, and we detached 
ourselves... This is classic mistake for people who play 
Doctor Who — to marry someone that they're working 
with, and then regret it immediately afterwards,” 


Gary Downie: “The divorce was acrimonious, She 
moved into Michael Grade's house while she was 
getting over the divorce — and I'll say no more. Michael 
Grade was determined: he did not want Colin working 
for the BBC.” 


COLIN BAKER: “Michael Grade isn't going to veto me. He 
wouldn't be so petty.” 


Has Colin ever b d John 


any 


COLIN BAKER: “| have to confess, in my darkest 
moments, I did think, ‘I wish he'd gone out there and 
fought his socks off for me,’ but I couldn't blame him 
for not doing so. There are only a handful of people 
that would put their jobs on the line for me. I mean, 
clearly if he'd said, ‘No, over my dead body,’ I might 
still be playing the part.” 


Gary DOWNIE: “That's not correct. John spent three weeks 
trying to delay giving Colin his notice. He kept going 

to the head of department and saying, ‘Can't we keep 
him for another season?’ But they were adamant. Colin 
was out the minute Grade came in. I’ve nothing against 
Colin, don’t get me wrong, but it's amazing how people 
interpret things when they don't know all the facts. 

All Colin knew was that John phoned up and said, ‘I’m 
sorry, but I have to end your contract.’ But John did work 
hard to keep Colin. What was Michael Grade going to 
do? Sack him? That's what John wanted. And why would 
John put his job on the line for Colin? Would Colin put 
his job on the line for John? No. ” 


COLIN BAKER: “John could be quite imperious at times, 
if he chose to be or if he got cross, but he never did 
with me. He was a bit of a perfectionist, but in a nice 
way. He didn't put people down. He enabled rather than 
disabled people from acting. He made people feel good 
about their work, and good about their relationship 
with him.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “The criticism I relate and respond 
to is from my peers. I am all for criticism as long as it’s 
constructive. But I do think that people view what is 
happening in Doctor Who now with slightly jaundiced 
eyes. You may have watched it when you're at a very 


impressionable age. I think memories of that era remain 
with you, and | don't think any of it then quite matches 

up to the old days, The memory cheats. I'm not trying to 
dilute anyone's criticism, but some people actually watch 


it in a timewarp.” 


COLIN BAKER: “I feel slightly more angry now than 

I did before, because John could look after himself 

to a certain extent when he was alive. Now that he's 
gone, I am determined that the handful of guttersnipes 
that constantly niggled him don't dare repeat it in my 
presence, Almost without exception, they're people 
who were only doing it because they felt that they 


weren't involved in the programme to the extent that 
they wanted to be. They wanted to run it themselves 
naming no names, but we know who they are 
JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “At various stages, we came in for 
a lot of flack. In retrospect, sometimes the criticism has 
All criticism hurts, but I’ve been in and out of 
fashion so many times that in a way I'm more worried 


been fair 
when I'm high in the publicity stakes. 


Gary DOWNIE: “John was the first high-profile 
producer. Nobody had heard or recognised producers 
. He had a high profile because Doctor Who 
was such a high-profile show, but he didn't ask for 

it to be that way 
matter what show John produced, he was very hands- 


before 


I admit, he was too hands-on. No 
on, taking an interest in everything, caring about 

everything 
irritating. He could be bloody annoying at times. But 


He was a perfectionist. Yes, he could be 


he wanted everything to be right. He made people feel 
good about their work 


COLIN BAKER: “I happened to be the Doctor when the 
programme was going through a tumultuous time, and 


| did get the blame pinned on me to a large extent by the 


fans who didrit rate my Doctor compared with others 
which they're perfectly entitled to do, but it’s quite 
painful and hurtful. You can't help thinking, well, with 
different stories, and a different budget, and a different 

I believe my Doctor could have, had he had 
the chance, had a wider appeal. I still do believe that... In 
the era in which I did the programme, it wasn't treated 
well. It wasn't loved." 


timeslot 


COLIN BAKER: “The show itself hasn't done me any 


disfavours. If there has been any blight on me, it’s only 
because of a couple of people's whims. What's the old 

Latin expression? Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in 
illis [the times change, and we change with them], You 


have to adapt.” 


coun BAKER: “Oh yeah, not half! But then perhaps it's 
more interesting to have a closing line that you don't 
know is going to be a closing line, otherwise you spend 
hours trying to think of something suitable. What 
would I have preferred? Hmm. ‘See you tomorrow’ is 


a good one. Heh! Or how about, ‘The cheque’s in the 


post 


Colin Baker 
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have a confession to make. My name's Rob, and I'm a fan of 1980s 
Doctor Who. And do you know what? I’m tired of having to confess 
it. This era has been kicked around enough, I say. When the show 
was cancelled, we all needed a scapegoat. Even now, with Doctor Who 
bigger than ever (and isn't it unbelievable? Three years on, I'm still 
afraid to pinch myself), it's become necessary to find some ashes that 
the phoenix could rise out of so magnificently. 

1 fell in love with Doctor Who during Castrovalva, It was a passionate affair, 
and it blew out amicably enough during The Trial of a Time Lord. (We kept in 
touch afterwards, and have even been known to go on the odd date recently.) 
I'd been a quiet kid — spotty, shy, with a stammer as long as your arm. Tom 
Baker's Doctor had always been offputting, he'd been so certain of himself, so 
brash, He was like the cool kids who congregated behind the bike sheds. 

So Castrovalva was a shock. It wasn’t about bluster and big explosions and 
metal dogs. It was a peaceful, even tender tale of free will and identity, at a 
time when I was trying to work out what my identity was too, By the time 
Kinda sent me scurrying behind the sofa — quite literally, the Doctor opening 
the box of Janha terrified me — 1 was hooked. Mayan dancers on big spaceships, 
a 1920s murder mystery, the Grim Reaper unleashing terror on a Restoration 
village — this strange show refused ever to be the same thing twice. I’ve a lot 
of friends who tell me how they were hooked by the eccentricity of the Doctor, 
but for me it was the eccentricity of the stories. 

I think the adventures of Pat, Jon and Tom are wonderful — but there's a 
staple similarity to them all which makes them reassuring. With Peter and 
Colin, you never know what you're going to be served next, and it seems that 
there's a real giddy joy in making Doctor Who a programme which can go 
anywhere and do anything. The benefit of hindsight tells me that this is why 
it lost its viewers’ confidence — it's such a schizophrenic programme, darting 
from the gentle tone of Black Orchid one week to the space opera horror of 
Earthshock, from a monster romp on Telos to a black-as-pitch satire on Varos. 
I was 11 years old. I didn't know who I was from week to week either. How 
could it fail to capture my imagination? 

And it still does, all these years later — how this curiously unloved 
programme was still out there, offering a whole array of stories so diverse that 
it left me winded. Now, of course, not all the stories work, and some of them 
are pretty ugly — but they’re all different. And the storytelling ambition in the 
best of them I find honestly inspiring. 

And what Doctors too! Right at the heart of all this devil-may-care variety, 
you get the bravest examinations of the lead character yet attempted. Before 
the 80s, the Doctor, basically, was, But Peter Davison took a Doctor we knew 
was many hundreds of years old, and had him trapped in the body of a young 
man, having to fight for the respect and authority his predecessors took as 
their right. It’s an extraordinary idea, and what his frustrated vulnerability 
allows is a series of stories ever more intimate and more emotional — the 
Doctor's babbled cries of guilt at the climax of Snakedance is unthinkable in 
any other era, as is his final sacrifice to save not the universe from destruction, 
but one girl he barely knows and yet has taken responsibility for. It's beautiful. 
And then Colin comes, upsetting the apple cart, offering the Doctor as alien 
anti-hero in a concept so bold it’s jarring but brilliant. The idea of playing on 
the long-term future of a show that hadn't broken its run in 22 years, to give 
an arc to the Doctor's character itself, is audacious — it’s only spoilt, of course, 
when that long-term future is so rudely put in doubt by Michael Grade. 

When you read this account from the people who were there, it’s hard not 
to be a little dismayed. The greater the ambition of a show, the more chance it 
has of failing — and the more chance, too, for arguments and controversy. I've 
been lucky enough to get to know quite a few of the people who made Doctor 
Who so wonderful to me as a kid, and it always alarms me how apologetic 
they are. How they've bought into the lazy write-off of their work, that the 
show they locked horns on was past its prime. But it was Peter and Colin 
who not only made me a fan, but made me a writer. The spots cleared up, I 
fought past the shyness and the stammer — and I tried to come up with stories 
which would be as unpredictable and as surprising as the ones I'd watched so 
faithfully on Doctor Who. When 80s Who misses the mark, it's fair to say, it 
misses it pretty spectacularly — but there's even a folie de grandeur to its Time- 
Flights, to its Warriors of the Deeps. But when it succeeds — my God, they're the 
most exciting, the most moving, and the most faithful to that old adage that 
Doctor Who's only limit is the imagination... 
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VOLUME FOUR: 1982- 


For almost 30 years, Doctor Who Magazine has documented the making of this unique 
televison series, interviewing every major player, be they actors, directors, producers, 
designers, writers... even monsters! 


This Special Edition gathers together the best of these interviews, as the cast and crew themselves recall 

their part in the history of Doctor Who, making for a frank, forthright, and insightful memoir — in turns 

funny, poignant, and surprising. To illustrate their story, we have selected hundreds of amazing pictures 
— iconic images from the BBC archives, alongside less familiar shots from private collections. 


This volume — covering the colourful exploits of the caring, sharing, cricket-obsessed Fifth incarnation 

of the Doctor, and his tasteless, curly-haired, larger-than-life successor — provides a complete primer for 

newcomers, and a valuable refresher for hardened aficionados. It plots an assortment of shoot-first-ask-_ 
later action adventures, chronicles a succession of love-'em-or-loathe-'em TARDIS travellers (in-your-face air 
hostess Tegan Jovanka, pyjama-clad maths whiz Adric, bosomy botanist Peri, and high-pitched health-freak 

Mel, amongst others), and unmasks a line-up of weird and wonderful adversaries — Daleks, Cybermen, 

Sontarans, the Master, the Rani, the Valeyard, and an unwieldy green-painted panto horse! Plus, find out 

how Davros got high, how low fandom sunk, and what happened when the BBC axed Doctor Who... 


Featuring contributions from 


and many more — plus an Afterword by Dalek writer 


DOCTOR-WHO 
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